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SOVIET  INFLUENCE  IN  CONTEMPORARY  IRAN 

by 

Muriel  Atkin 

The  Soviet  Union  has  had  a  greater  ooDort unity  to  evolve  a 
srrategv  for  infiuencinn  affairs  in  Iran  than  in  rnosT  of  the 
countries  of  Asia.  bv  tne  time  tne  BolsneviKS  tooK  cower.  Russia 
had  been  actively  involved  in  Iran’s  affairs  for  more  than  a 
century.  Tnus.  for  Lenin  ano  his  colieacues.  Iran  was  not  a 
remote  and  obscure  oiace  of  as  yet  unoernonst rated  irnoortance.  the 
way  it  was  for  tne  United  States  before  worlo  war  ii.  for 
Russian  ooliticians  of  various  iDeoiogies.  Iran  was  imoortant  as 
the  object  of  a  heated  struggle  for  dominance  between  Russia  anc 
Britain.  That  oerceotion  has  enoured  throughout  the  Soviet  era. 
with  the  modification  that  the  United  States  became  an  additional 
rival  when  a  small  American  force  joined  in  the  Allied  occuoation 
of  Iran  in  1945  and  then  suDoianted  Britain  as  the  cnief 
adversary  in  the  oeriod  between  1945  and  1955.  Not  oniy  did  the 
Soviet  leaoershio  inherit  a  concent  of  the  significance  of  Iran 
to  their  interests,  out  they  also  nad  the  benefit  of  iearnina 
from  the  examoie  of  tsarist  technioues  for  rnani cuiat inc  Iranian 
affairs.  H  wide  assortment  of  tecnnioues,  includino  military 
intervention,  economic  deals,  intimidation  anc  inoucernent  tnrouon 
formal  diolomatic  channels.  and  the  encouragertient  of  forces 
hostile  to  tne  central  oovernment,  oroouced  occasional  im cress ive 
gains  as  well  as  some  setbacks.  They  were  all  cart  of  the 
tsarist  legacy  which  tne  Soviet  Union  has  crawn  ucon  ana  adooteo 
in  dealing  with  Iran. 


Pis  the  Soviets  exseriericed  witn  various  tecnmcues  aimec  3- 
oroducinc  a  coooerative.  oernaos  even  rrienaiv  Dovernment  in 
Teheran  tnev  encounterea  several  rnaior  setoacKs  anc.  until 
recently,  at  Dest  rnooest  pains.  Tne  most  recent  sucn  failures 
occurred  in  19Sc:  and  1^53  when  r'soscow  and  the  Iranian  Communists 
linked  closely  to  it  missed  the  oDoortunity  to  turn  to  their 
advantape  the  extremelv  volatile  oolitical  situation  touchec  off 
bv  the  oil  nationalization  crisis  and  the  conflict  oetween 
nationalists  and  the  monarchy.  For  the  next  aecaoe,  relations 
between  the  restoreo  monarchv  ano  tne  nrerniin  were  cooliv 
correct,  with  moscow  revert  1 no  to  the  stvle  of  oolicv  it  nao 
followed  in  the  lS£i2is.  emohasizinp  criticism  of  the  leneran 
povernment,  demands,  and  int imioat ion,  while  Ter»eran  banned  the 
Communist  oarty  (the  luden)  anc  was  more  closely  tied  than  ever 
before  to  the  West,  esoecialiy  the  United  States.  1  he  turnina 
Doint  in  relations  between  the  two  countries  came  in  tne  early 
1960s  When  both  deemed  it  in  their  interests  to  revert  to  the  vet 
older  tactic  of  usinp  Russian  involvement  in  Iran  to  balance  tnat 
of  the  West.  This  shift  in  Soviet  oolicy,  from  confrontation  to 
conciliation,  netted  substantial  advantape.  While  Iran  haroiy 
became  the  U. 3. 3. R. ’ s  ally,  it  did  downolay  dioiomatic 
confrontations,  increase  preatly  the  economic  relations  between 
the  two  countries  (inciudino  welcome  exoorts  of  natural  oss  to 
Transcaucasia  ana  the  estaolishment  of  a  host  or  Soviet-soonsorea 
deveiooment  aroiects),  and  allow  some  exchanoes  of  oersonnei. 
with  Soviets  cominc  to  Iran  as  exaerts  associateo  witn  tne  . oa 


aeveioomertt  orojects  anc  a  S'liail  riurnoer  of  Iranians  corninD  to  tne 
Soviet  Union  for  tecnnicai  traininc. 

The  Soviets  have  hao  exoerience.  ever  since  tnev  oecioea  to 
make  a  costiv  oeace  witn  Imoerial  laermanv  soon  after  the 
Bolsheviks  seiseo  cower,  witn  a i f  ferent  iat  ina  between  the  ideai. 
ana  the  orapraat  icai  iv  acceotaole  in  their  foreipn  relations. 
Thus,  while  never  aDanaonirip  tne  princioie  that  Marxist  socialism 
would  ultimatelv  come  to  Iran,  the  Soviets  reconciled  to  wnat 
they  came  to  view  for  tne  foreseeaole  future  as  the  enlipntenea. 
oropressive  rule  of  Mohammed  Reza  Shah.  This  attitude  oersisited 
until  the  sprinp  of  1978,  when  Moscow  bepan  to  consider  the 
possibility  that  the  shah  could  not  suppress  nis  opponents  as  he 
hap  in  the  oast.  V^nen  Moscow  realized  that  the  revolutionaries 
were  likelv  to  win,  and  were  virulent Iv  ant i -American,  it 
declared  its  support  for  them,  altnouph  it  was  a  bit  confused  at 
first  about  whicn  the  dominant  faction  was  arnonp  them,  and  had  to 
overcome  a  certain  distaste  wnen  it  realized  that  the  most 
powerful  element  was  the  Islamic  clergy. 

The  creation  of  a  reyolut ionary  regime  in  Iran  has  orouant 
the  Soyiet  Union  the  greatest  opportunity  in  thirty  years  to 
expand  its  influence  tnere.  However,  it  has  also  brouant  an  end 
to  the  duite  satisfactory  modus  vivenoi  whicn  the  Soviets  had 
evolved  i-'ith  Mohammad  Reza  Shah.  The  Soviets  traditionally  have 
preferred  dealing  witn  rulers  who  fit  certain  familiar 
catepories,  such  a  tne  moderni  zino-nat  lonal  ist-ant  i-Commumst- 
stronpman  to  whicn  the  snan  (as  well  as  Samal  Nasser  and  Muamar 
Qaddafi)  belonged,  tnan  people  wno  are  unfamiliar,  unoredictaple. 
and  wnose  abilitv  to  retain  power  in  the  context  or  a  neateo 


rivalry  remains  urclear.  Thus,  while  the  Soviets  are  aware  tnat 
Iran’s  DOSt-i979  oolitical  turmoil  raises  at  least  the  possioiity 
that  a  oro-Soviet  oovernment  mioht  he  installec  at  some  time  in 
the  future,  the  more  immeaiate  concern  is  to  secure  an 
accommodation  similar  to  the  one  tnat  existed  with  the  shan. 
Towaros  tnat  end,  the  Krerniin  is  usino  tne  latest  version  of  tne 
tactics  Russia  oepan  to  use  in  Iran  in  the  nineteenth  centurv. 
These  fail  into  two  broao  cateDories.  The  first  is  ofricial 
relations  between  states,  includinp  oiolomacv,  economic 
anreements,  cultural  excnanoes  ana  other  formal  contacts  between 
the  two  countries.  The  second  category  cornorises  unofficial 
contacts,  such  as  proDaganda,  the  activities  of  the  Tuoeh  Party, 
relations  with  other  oarties,  attemots  to  build  a  following  amono 
minorities  at  odds  with  tne  central  povernment,  and  clandestine 
act i vit ies. 

Diplomatic  BflSIlPDS 

The  Soviet  Union  has  reoeateaiv  Declared  it  suDoort  for  tne 
revolutionary  regime  in  Iran  even  though  it  criticizes 
individuals  and  oolitical  orouos  associated  with  tne  oovernment. 
The  two  terms  most  freouentlv  used  in  Soviet  sources  to 
characterize  the  revolution,  "ant  i-imoerial  ist '*  ano 
"democract ic, "  orovide  a  kev  to  the  basis  for  this  oolicv.  fhe 
term  "ant i-imoeriai ist "  means  that  Iran’s  foreign  ooiicy 
oarallels  some  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  lines  ana  oislikes.  The 
animosity  towards  the  United  States  is  tne  most  irnoortant  element 
from  Moscow’s  aersoectiye  (and  Teheran’s)  out  Iran  nas  aiso 
broken  relations  with  Israel  ano  Soutn  Pfrica  anc  witnarawn  rorrn 


tne  mor'iDurio  CcMRu.  Mt  the  same  time  tne  new  neoime  nas 
imDroveC  relations  witn  Svri.a.  i_iDva,  boutn  Yemen,  ivortn  Korea, 
ana  Cuoa,  ana  has  also  joined  tne  Non-aiigneo  Movement  (currently 
lea  Dy  Cuba).  Teheran  maintains  oiolomatic  relations  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  states  of  Eastern  Eurooe,  but  tnis  is  a  continuation 
of  the  shah’s  oolicy,  not  a  recent  innovation.  “Democratic"  is 
useb  to  mean  tnree  tnings:  tnat  tne  revolution  and  wvatoiian 

Khomeini  nave  broad  dudiic  suDoort.  that  tne  revolutionaries 
favor  extensive  social  ana  economic  reforms  cesiDnea  to  exaano 
the  bubiic  sector  of  the  economv  and  imorove  the  stancard  of 
living  of  workers  anc  peasants;  ana  tnat  the  new  rulers  nave 
allowed  the  Tuden  Party  to  ooerate  lenally,  in  sharo  contrast  to 
the  generation  of  vigorous  reoression  cirectec  against  tne  Tuceh 
by  the  shah. 

The  most  imoortant  way  in  wnich  tne  Soviet  Union  has  triea 

to  use  diolomacy  to  influence  the  new  regime  in  Teneran  is  its 

backing  for  the  revolutionaries  in  their  confront at  ions  witn  the 

United  States.  This  began  witn  a  declaration  by  Brecnnev  on 

November  IS,  1S76  tnat  any  foreign  intervention  in  Iran  woula  be 

intolerable  to  the  Soviet  Union  because  it  wouia  oose  a'tnreet  to 

1 

Soviet  security.  This  stance  was  elaoorated  as  tne  uniteo 
States  sougnt  ways  to  resoond  to  the  disastrous  turn  in  relations 
witn  Iran  and  to  tne  Soviet  invasion  of  Mfananistan.  ‘i  ne 
exoanaea  formula  was  duboed  the  Brecnnev  doctrine  of  Decemder 
I96i2.  Tne  Soviet  leader  argued  that  there  should  be  no 

intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Persian  Gulf  states  bv  countries 
outside  the  region,  that  such  extra-regional  oowers  nave  no 


military  Taciliti::s  in  tne  buif.  xnat  tnere  be  no  interrerence 

witr  tne  navigation  of  tne  buif  or  tne  recionai  oowers’ 

□  iSDOsition  of  tnei'r  natural  resources.  me  boviets  nave 

asserted  tnat  it  is  bresnnev’ s  strong  stano  against  roreirn 

interference  in  Iran’s  affairs  whicn  nas  deterred  tne  United 

States  from  launcning  its  aileceoly  numerous  counterrevolut lonary 

3 

Dlans  against  tne  new  regime. 

The  Soviets  demonstrated  tneir  aidlomatic  sudoort  for  tne 

revolut ionarv  government  in  Teheran  bv  endorsing  the  seizure  of 

tne  U.  S.  embassy  ano  tne  holdinc  of  its  staff  as  nostaoes.  F-rorn 

the  start.  the  boviets  ardued  tnat  these  actions  did  net  violate 

international  law  ano  that  tne  Duilty  party  was  tne  united 

States.  wnicn  was  aliened  to  be  ennaoed  in  rnanv  anti-iranian 

activities.  When  tne  United  States  brouont  tne  matter  oefore  tne 

United  Nations.  the  Soviets  rejected  the  rtmerican  arouments  and 

•'•efuseo  to  endorse  a  trade  boycott  of  Iran.  While  Noscow  ooeniy 

welcomed  the  embassv  seizure  because  it  undercut  the  oossibilitv 

4 

of  reoairing  U. 3. -Iranian  relations  in  the  forseeaole  future, 
there  are  some  hints  tnat  they  were  concerned  at  first  tnat  the 
affair  might  backfire.  The  Soviets  expressed  concern  that  tnis 
issue  was  distracting  tne  Teheran  oovernment  from  wnat  snouio 
have  been  the  niohest  oriorities  of  the  revolution  (inciuoind 

resolvino  the  oisoute  with  the  Kurds).  however.  the  boviets 

eventual Iv  out  asioe  tneir  ouairns.  ’mev  st i : 1  saw  their  oest 
ootion  as  sudoorting  the  Knomeini  line.  ana  he  nac  endorsed  the 
takeover  of  tne  embassy.  'fne  risK  of  an  escalation  of  tne 
confrontation  was  reduced  bv  the  nature  of  the  American  resoonse. 
Thus  tne  Soviets  had  little  cnoice  but  to  suooort  tne  ernoassv 


occuoatiori  urieaui vocai  Iv  urnesa  tnev  werp  wiiiinc  to  rasK  j  osino 

irifiuerice  iri  Irari  and  nad  reason  to  exoecr  tnat  -ne  cost:  or  suco 

a  DOiicy  wouio  not  be  aanoerouslv  hicn. 

Moscow  continues  to  rrv  to  use  tbe  fciaoraK  Karrnai  novernrnen-c . 

wnicn  It  IS  keeoino  in  oower  in  kif onanistan,  to  increase  'cbe 

dioiomatic  ties  between  Iran  and  the  Soviet  bloc.  Tne  ooviets 

have  reoeatedlv  uroed  Teneran  to  accent  H>armai’s  offer  of  rood 

6 

neinhborly  relations  ana  ant i-imoer ial ist  coooeration  but 

Teheran  remains  scathinply  critical  of  the  Communist  repime  in 

ftfpnanistan  ana  tne  Soviet  military  presence  there. 

The  war  between  Iran  and  Irao,  which  beaan  in  Seotemoer 

1980,  has  been  a  source  of  acute  emnarrassrnent  to  the  Kremlin, 

Which  wants  pood  relations  with  both  countries.  The  Soviet 

official  oosition  is  that  this  war  is  "fratricioal "  ano  serves 

7 

the  interest  of  imoerialism,  not  tne  two  combatants.  Moscow  has 
oeclared  itself  neutral  in  the  conflict  and  nas  tried  co  oaiance 
friendly  pestures  to  tne  two  countries.  kress  coveraoe  contains 
reoorts  from  Irani  and  Iranian  sources.  vJhen  aealino  with  ftraos, 
the  Soviets  refer  to  tne  ftrao  Gulf;  wnen  aealino  with  Iranians, 
they  call  it  the  Persian  Gulf.  Moscow  notes  its  years  of 
cooaeration  with  Iraa  while  wooing  the  Iranian  ambassador.  It  is 
oresumed  to  have  given  military  aid  to  Irao,  thoudh  it  denies 
this  to  tne  Iranians.  western  reoorts  inaicate  that  foscow  nas 
alS'O  sent  militarv  eauioment  to  Iran.  Thouon  Teneran  nas  cenied 
this  inaipnantlv,  Mresiaent  ’(4ii  Knamene’  i  recently  came  close 
to  confirmina  it  when  he  said  that  Iran  would  never  accent  Soviet 
military  aia  because  that  woula  involve  tne  oresence  of  soviet 


military  oersonriel  in  Iran,  out  tnat  in  time  of  war  Iran  couia 

a 

not  '  Deny  itself  tne  ootion  of  nuyino  material  from  tne  Soviets. 
The  Soviets  aroue  tnat  the  oniv  aoorooriate  wav  to  resolve  the 
aiSDute  Detwen  Iran  ano  Iraa  is  by  neootiatinD  anc  have  voicec 
regret  tnat  Iran’s  aemanos  are  ao  far  reacnino  ano  unvieicinc. 
Nonetneless.  Moscow  has  been  unwiliina  to  risK  tne  oeteriorat ion 
of  its  relations  witn  Teneran  whicn  would  iikeiv  result  rrcm  anv 
indication  of  oreference  tor  tne  iraai  sioe.  Tne  reverses 
suffered  by  Irao  in  the  sorino  of  ISbi:  make  sucn  a  move  dv  the 
Soviets  even  less  likely. 

Tne  only  time  wnen  tne  Soviet  Union  was  wiliinc  to  snow  less 

than  full  suDDort  for  the  revolutionary  government  in  Teneran  was 

in  tne  second  half  of  137S  until  tne  seizure  of  tne  Hmerican 

Embassy  in  November.  The  oroblem,  from  the  Soviet  ooint  of  view. 

was  tnat  the  orovisional  government,  led  by  hehai  bararoan.  was 

cornoarat  i  vely  moderate  on  domestic  issues  and  not  oarticuiarlv 

ant i— Wmer 1  can.  by  these  criteria  tne  Islamic  ReouDlican  Partv, 

Which  was  ant i-Bazargan  and  some  of  tnose  in  nis  caoinet.  have 

links  to  the  political  tradition  of  Nonammao  mosadoeo.  orirne 

minister  during  the  oil  nationalization  crisis  of  the  earlv 

1950s.  ftt  tnat  time,  the  Soviet  Union  was  cool  to  mosaooeo  for 

being  too  wi’^ino  to  deai  with  the  united  States.  Rfter 

l*Josaddeo’s  fall,  mosco-w  decided  tnis  was  a  critical  rnistane  ana 

during  the  current  ooliticai  turmoil  indionantlv  reiects  zha 

charoe,  levelled  by  ttndolhasan  bam  Saor  ano  others,  tnat  at  nao 

9 

failed  to  suoport  Nosadoeo.  In  addition.  when  the  Soviets 
realized  that  the  revolut ionarv  movement  constituted  a  serious 
threat  to  tne  snan.  they  assumed,  until  comoarat ivei v  late,  that 


Mas 


t  rac 1 1 ion 


led 
not  the 
coolness 
increased 


bv  tne  secular  nat  lona ist s  of  tne  ■■losaaceo 
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Doliticiseo  rnuilahs.  "Fne  most  irnoortant  wav  boiet 

towards  the  Barargan  government  was  cisoiayec  was  in 

suDDort  for  tne  Kurds’  orievances  aaainst  the  central 
11 


government.  Vet  they  aio  not  burn  their  bridoes  to  Bazaroan 

until  he  had  alreaav  been  forced  from  office  as  a  conseouence  of 

tne  takeover  of  the  (nmerican  emoassy.  f-rorn  tne  Soviet  ooint  of 

view,  tnis  was  vet  another  beneficial  result  of  the  seizure  of 
12 


the  embassy. 

The  existence  of  Soviet -I rani an  oiolornatic  relations  oermits 

the  Soviet  Union  to  maintain  erooassv  and  consular  oersonnei  in 

Iran.  Iranian  officials  exoressed  some  susoicion  of  tne 

activities  of  consular  staff  in  the  Casoian  coast a i  citv  of 

Rasnt.  They  oraered  tne  consulate  closed  in  retaliation  for  tne 

Soviets’  refusal  to  allow  Iran  to  ooen  a  consulate  in  the  caoitai 

of  the  oredominant 1 Y  huslim  Tajik  5. 5. R.  <The  Soviets  still  have 

a  consulate  in  Esfahan).  In  reaction  to  the  invasion  of 

fif onanist an,  Teheran  red ui red  tne  Soviets  to  reduce  tne  size  of 

13 


its  embassy  staff  in  Teheran. 

T^e  Soviet  Union’s  oiolornatic  tactics  ■cowaro  iran  nave 
brought  very  mooest  gains.  ftnt i-k»mer icanism  is  certainiv  a 
powerful  force,  but  this  was  internally  oenerateO.  not  tne 
product  of  Soviet  efforts.  ^^fter  ail.  the  Soviet  union 
maintained  pood  relations  witn  the  snan  as  late  as  tne  first  haif 
of  .1978  despite  his  close  diolomatic,  economic,  and  miiitarv  ties 
with  the  United  States.  Nonetheless,  this  is  tne  oriontest 


diolomatic  develooment  from  the  Soviet  oersoective  and 
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imoortant  enounn  to  outweion  the  Soviets’  orounos  ror  cisoieasure 
over  other  asoects  of  Iran’s  foreipn  ooiicy. 

The  Doiiticai  leaaershio  of  revoi ut ionarv  iran  is  not  a 
homopeneous  booy.  Those  wno  have  heia  Dovernment  office  peiono 
to  a  varietv  of  factions.  many  of  them  mutual Iv  hostile.  as  the 
careers  of  bani-Saar,  faazarpan,  ana  Saaea  t^otbzaden  show.  tven 
within  the  Islamic  Reoublican  Partv  and  the  Islamic  clerpv  there 
are  different  orientations.  In  lipht  of  this,  it  is  not 
surorisinn  that  the  attitude  toward  the  Soviet  union  also  varies. 
If  anvthinp,  bani-badr  ana  Dotozaaen  were  more  overtly  critical 
of  the  Soviets  than  some  of  the  oowerful  mullahs.  esoecialiv  in 
late  137S  ana  earlv  while  other  mullahs  reparo  evervone 
left  of  center  as  a  Communist  and  are  very  anti-boviet.  btiii. 
if  one  considers  the  neooie  at  the  aoex  of  oower  in  the  central 
government,  certain  overall  trends  are  oiscernaDle. 

While  most  Americans  or  Soviets  may  see  tne  central  issue  in 
international  relations  as  the  rivalry  between  their  two 
countries,  this  is  not  the  central  issue  for  many  Iranian 
Doliticians.  For  them,  the  central  issue  is  to  oromote  the 
interests  of  Iran  (or  their  own  party,  or  themselves).  The 
American— Soviet  rivalry  may  be  useful  towards  that  end,  but  anv 
benefit  derived  by  either  suderoower  is  secondary  to  tne  benefit 
derived  by  Iran,  not  the  reverse.  Thus  many  Iranian  ooliticians 
believe  that  tne  Soviet  Union  owed  Iran  sucoort  Decause  of  its 
ant  1 -Amen can ism  and  therefore  deserves  no  soeciai  cratituce. 
Even  mohammad  fnokre,  tne  new  repime*  s  ambassador  to  (’'loscow  anc  a 
leading  orooonent  of  close  Iranian-Soviet  relations,  has  saio. 
"We  are  enpaaed  in  a  strupole  apainst  tne  U. S.  government.  ano 
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tne  Soviet  uriion  has  no  alternative  dux  xo  suDoorx  our 
14 

struDO le. . . " 

bani  Sadr,  thouon  nox  oarticuiariv  well  oisooseo  xowaros  xne 

Id 

Soviet  Union,  snarea  tnis  attitude-  Tne  rnooo  arnono  Khomeini. 

the  Islamic  Keoubiicans.  ana  others  is  tnat  the  revolution  nas 

made  Iran  a  stronp,  inaeoendent  state  not  subject  to  tne 

domination  of  any  foreion  cower.  They  insist  that  the 

elimination  of  Mmerican  influence  in  Iran  does  not  mean  that  the 

16 

Soviet  Union  can  take  its  olace. 

The  hidh  point  for  Soviet  orestide  in  Iran  came  in  late  1979 

and  early  ISSiZl  because  of  Soviet  diblomatic  suooort  for  Iran  on 

17 

the  hostape  crisis.  Yet  this  situation  deteriorated  raoidly 

from  tne  eno  of  December  i97S  because  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of 

Rfphanistan,  which  has  consistentlv  been  denounced  in  scathino 

18 

terms  bv  Iran’s  leaders.  The  outbreaK  of  war  witn  irao  nas 

increased  Iran’s  dissatisfaction  with  Soviet  do i icy.  soviet 

neutrality  was  oeerned  inaaeouate  the  Soviet  arms  deliveries  to 

19 

Iraq  particularly  offensive.  Even  thoupn  Iran  mav  well  have 
ootained  weapons  from  the  Soviet  Union,  this  ooes  not  of  itself 
betoken  a  oualitative  chanpe  in  relations  between  the  two.  The 
Shah  also  bought  some  military  hardware  from  the  Soviet  Union 
without  being  oro-Soviet.  The  emeroencv  created  by  the  war  witn 
Iraa  has  forced  Iran  to  buy  arms  wherever  it  can.  It  nas  nao 
arms  dealers  in  western  Eurooe  iooking  for  arms  deals  anc  nas 
Obtained  some  U.  S.  made  scare  parts  from  the  Israelis  wnile  sx  i  .s  1 
suDDortino  the  c i biomat ica 1 1 v  acainst  Israel. 
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ir'ar-'iari  DiDiornatic  rnetcric  coritains  manv  refererices  to  tne 
"suoeroowers"  meariirio  tne  briitea  States  ano  tne  Soviet  uriion.  a 
coniDar isori  tne  Soviets  firid  invioious.  « he  saoeroowers  are 
accused  of  havinn  a  common  amoition  wnicn  outweicns  tneir 
d i f f erences :  the  desire  to  dominate  the  world  t>v  oivioino  it  into 
two  snares.  Thus  Teneran  arpues  tnat  tne  Soviet  Union  encorses 
ftmerica’ s  anti-iranian  activities. 

One  teiiind  indication  of  Iranian  mistrust  of  Soviet 

intentions  is  Teheran’s  unilateral  adrooation  in  Novemoer  of 

two  articles  of  the  1921  treaty  between  tne  two  oovernments. 

These  orovisions  allowed  Soviet  militarv  intervention  in  Iran 

wnen  a  third  oarty  based  there  poseo  a  tnreat  to  Soviet  security 

which  the  Iranians  themselves  could  not  eliminate.  'mis  was  the 

basis  on  wnicn  the  Soviet  Union  justified  military  intervention 

in  Iran  durino  World  War  II  and  threatened  it  on  other  occasions. 

includinp,  by  imolication.  in  tne  Brezhnev  dronouncernent  on  Iran 

in  Movernber  1976.  Iran’s  new  leaders  oojected  to  these 

provisions  not  only  because  tne  treaty  was  associated  witn  “tne 

debased  repirne  of  the  oast"  out  also  because.  as  tnev  accurately 

observed.  the  orovisions  were  intenoeo  to  have  narrow 

aodl icat ions.  referrino  only  to  White  forces  whicn  had  fled  to 

Iran  as  tne  tide  of  the  Russian  civil  war  turned  against  tnern. 

filthoupn  the  decision  to  reoudiate  these  orovisions  was  rnaae  bv 

tne  Bazarpan  oovernment,  his  successors  have  stood  bv  tnat 
£2 

decision.  (Moscow  does  not  recponize  tnis  action.) 

Although  revolutionary  Iran  has  imoroved  or  estaolisned 
relations  with  a  number  of  countries  wnicn  are  close  to  the 
Soviets.  it  has  also  irncroved  its  relations  witn  :  urvev  and 


PaHastan  witn  whicn  the  boviets  are  or  ooor  terms.  '!  ne  Irar- 
Pakistart  raoDrocnemert  is  a  orarnatic  reversal  stimuiatec  bv  tr.e 
Soviet  irvasior  of  flf phariistar.  Relations  witn  China  remain 
correct,  as  unaer  the  snan.  oesDite  Moscow’s  03en  aisoieasure. 

0Si2§i:t!!§Gt§ 

Since  tsarist  times,  Russia’s  rulers  have  recaroea  economic 

relatins  in  Iran  as  the  continuation  of  oioiomacv  ov  other  means. 

This  orincioie  was  recoonizec  bv  Lenin  ano  has  rernainea  an 

element  of  the  Soviet  aboroacn.  both  countries  are  now  cuite 

willino  to  Dursue  economic  arranpements  with  each  other 

regardless  of  the  oroolems  in  their  diolomatic  relations.  f»!ost 

of  this  involved  the  comoietion  or  exoansion  of  agreements  which 

were  made  in  the  shan’s  time  for  such  things  as  dams, 

Doweroiants,  machinery,  silos,  ano  most  orominentiv,  the  tsfanan 

steel  mill.  There  are  also  comrnerical  aoreements  with  most  of 

the  East  Eurooean  countries,  as  there  had  been  unoer  the  shah. 

Soviet-Iranian  trade  was  not  insignif icant  before  the  revolution 

ano  has  increased  raoiolv  since,  exceedinn  a  value  of  »1  billion 
23 

by  IStil.  In  1960,  the  two  countries  rnaoe  a  transit  trade 

agreement  modeled  on  one  concluded  during  the  monarchv  in  1957. 

This  trace  too,  has  increased  since  the  revolution.  The 

electrification  of  the  railwav  linkinn  Iran’s  orinicDai 

northwestern  city,  Tabriz,  ano  tne  Soviet  'i  ranscaucasian  boroer 

was  comoleted  at  the  start  of  1966  with  Moscow  dromisinp  to  send 

c:4 

Iran  ten  locomotives  to  use  on  that  line.  Ihis  route  certainly 

has  the  ootential  to  be  major  aid  to  increased  Soviet-Iranian 


comm  urn  cat  ioris.  esoeciaiiv  sirice  Irari’s  Dort  raciiiTies  on  tne 
CasDian  (anc  eisewnere)  are  ouite  iimitea. 

wnetner  tne  extensive  economic  linKs  oetween  tne  two 
countries  have  in  fact  increased  sjoviet  influence  in  Iran  remains 
ouest ionabie.  Qualitatively,  very  little  nas  cnanoeo  since  tne 
days  of  the  monarchy.  fin  ODOortunitv  exists  for  the  Soviets  to 
increase  Iran’s  need  for  their  coooeration,  esoecialiy  since  some 
of  Pahlavi  Iran’s  imoortant  economic  oartners,  esoecialiy  the 
United  States  as  well  as  France  are  now  ooliticaXlv  unacceotaole 
and  some  other  countries,  notaolv  Jaoan.  seem  reluctant  to  invest 
in  an  economy  where  inflation  ano  laoor  unrest  are  so  nion  anc 
oroductivitv  so  low.  in  the  iSii^iZis,  wnen  northern  iran  traced 
extensively  with  the  Soviet  union,  the  soviets  occasional iv 
stODoed  trade  between  the  two  countries  as  a  wav  of  aoDiyind 
oolitical  oressure  on  tne  Teheran  povernment.  Vet  tnis  orooaDly 
did  the  Soviets  more  harm  than  pood.  encourapinc  Iranian  efforts 
to  oromote  economic  self-reliance  ano  in  General  intensifyino 
anti-Soviet  feelinp.  The  Soviets  now  contend  that  their  trace 
and  transit  trade  has  been  essential  in  heldinp  Iran  minimise  tne 
damage  done  by  the  Pmerican  boycott  initiated  in  resoonse  to  dhe 
embassy  seizure.  Some  Iranian  officials  apree  but  out  more 
emohasis  on  Iran’s  ability  to  oefv  a  suceroower  than  on  oratitude 
toward  the  Soviet  Union.  iran  traces  witn  a  variety  of  otner 
countries.  inciucinD  West  bermanv,  Turkey.  Uhina,  many  otner 
Pisian  ano  African  states.  wnile  Irak’s  trace  via  tne  Soviet 
Union  witn  other  countries  <incluoinD  kest  bermanv  anc  jaoan)  nas 
increased  since  the  revolution  cercent  accorcinc  to  Soviet 
fipures)  as  of  sorinp  19S1  more  of  Iran’s  foreion  trace  st i 1 i 


werit  thv'ouon  rhe  soutnern  oorts 


oiven  tne  ooor  state  o"  ths 

Iranian  economy,  inclucino  an  estirnatec  croo  of  one-tnirc  or  more 

in  industrial  oroCuction,  it  is  oossioie  tnac  so<me  oov i  et -oac  <6c 

it? 

entercrises  in  Iran  are  not  functionino. 

The  economic  ana  traae  aqreements  o-'cviae  for  a  narnoer  of 

Soviet  <and  East  Eurooean)  citizens  to  work  in  iran  as  tecnnicai 

exoerts  and  carpo  exoed iters.  fts  a  very  tentative  estimate. 

Ed 

there  may  be  somewhat  more  tnan  £,  feiavci  sucn  oeoole  there.  T ney 

have  the  oooortunity  to  influence  Iranians  witn  whom  tnev  come 

in  contact  or  to  enpaoe  in  activities  not  related  to  their  oudIic 

mission  in  Iran.  There  are  some  hints  that  they  may  have  had 

some  success  at  this  in  the  northern  oort  city  of  kasht  but  in 

the  central  city  of  Esfahan,  where  the  larpest  number  is 

concentrated.  tneir  efforts  co  not  seem  to  have  oroauceo  anv 

spectacular  results,  tnoupn  there  is  brobadlv  a  certain  amount  of 

suDoort  arnonp  workers  in  the  Soviet-Dackea  olants.  hs  unoer  the 

shah,  Iran  has  aoreements  to  send  beoole  to  the  Soviet  union  -^or 

technical  traininp.  The  Soviets  claim  that  more  than  a  thousand 

Iranians  have  already  received  technical  traininc  in  the  Soviet 
£9 

Union.  The  overwhelminp  majority  of  these  oeoDle  oic  so  before 
the  revolution. 

In  one  economic  area.  the  Soviet  Unictn  has  suffered  a  major 
setback  since  the  fall  of  the  shan.  Uncer  the  monarchy,  Iran 
exbortec  natural  -oas  to  the  Soviet  Union  throucn  a  bioeiine 
connectino  the  source  of  the  ras  in  southwestern  ^ran  with  -che 
Soviet  Transcaucasian  border  ano  there  was  a  b'oiect  to  constv'uct 
a  second  bioeiine.  The  new  reoime  soon  cancelled  that 


corist  ruot  ion  orojec:  and  ceriianoed  a  nione'"  onice  for  tie  Das 
already  deinc  ce;iive>^ec.  Tde  I^'anians  arcuec  tna-c  t“e  exist  itd 
orice  was  far  oelow  tne  world  marnet  level  and  oecan  necotiations 
for  a  orice  increase  of  roucniv  oercent.  by  r^arcn  i  witn 
the  Soviets’  dest  offer  still  aooLt  a  third  oelow  tne  .ranian’s 


cemand,  Iran  cancel iec  aii  oas  saies  via  tne  oioeiine. 

(however,  it  coes  sell  tne  Soviets  anc  Sastern  curooeans  oii.) 

The  end  of  gas  saies  and  the  tain  of  ouiicirg  a  oioeline  tnrouoh 

Iran  ano  Turkey  announced  in  tne  soring  of  iSsS  are  a:  ^east  as 

imoortant  ooiiticailv  as  tney  are  economical Iv  a'  oesture  of 

Iran’s  inaeoendence  from  the  Soviets.  Wnile  tne  Soviets  wouio 

have  oreferred  tnat  iran  follow  a  different  natural  oas  oolicy. 

this  setback  has  not  uoset  them  to  the  ooint  tnat  thev  ceased 

oursuinc  other  economic  agreements  witn  iran  or  oroKe  off 

existing  ones.  (Tne  Iranians  have  also  snut  oown  a  numoer  of 

Soviet  economic  oaerations  witnin  their  countrv.  inciudinc  a 

bank.  an  insurance  comoany,  ano  the  branch  in  Iran  of  tne 
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transoortat ion  aoencv.  ) 


Jrsyel  Between  Iran  and  tne  Soviet  Union 

i^oscow  has  tried  to  continue  tne  oractice  begun  unoer  tne 
monarchy  of  cultural  exchanges  and  visits  of  SDeciaiiteo 
delegations  between  Iran  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  wav  of 
encouraging  a  favoraoie  attituce  towards  the  Soviet  union.  Some 
of  these  exchanses,  like  concert  tours  bv  tne  f’loscow  State 
Symohony  in  1S7S,  are  now  imoossiDle  oecause  of  the  rnul  Ians’ 
hostility  towards  Western  culture.  Tne  Islamic  Reounlic  has  aiso 


Siena led 


Its  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  cultural  exchanoes  witn 


Its 
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riorrner'n  neir-noor  oy  aooiisniriD  iri  1  (he  Iranian  aocietv  for 

Cultural  Links  w-^n  the  U. fc. &. R. ,  founoea  curinr  tne  bovier 

occupation  of  northern  Iran  during  World  war  II.  boviet  musiirn 

clerics  have  invited  their  Iranian  counteroarts  to  visit  ano  have 

themselves  souoh-c  to  visit  Iran,  althouah  since  the  Soivet 

invasion  of  Afgnanistan  Iran’s  resDonse  has  been  negative  ano  tne 

3b 


Soviet  attitude  toward  Islam  condemned.  Secular  Iranian 

government  officials  have  visited  the  boviet  union  to  oet 

information  about  areas  of  Soviet  technical  exoertise  and  meet 

Soviet  ?»)usiims.  however,  in  at  least  one  case  in  iSoi.  sucn  a 

visitor  DrouDht  bacK  a  very  negative  reoort  of  the  status  of 

34 

Soviet  muslims  wnicn  was  then  oroaocast  in  Iran.  W  small 

35 


numoer  of  Iranian  students  have  attended  Soviet  schools. 


The  Soviet  Union  maintains  a  vigorous  DroDagenoa  camoaiDn 
directed  at  Iran,  orimarilv  by  means  of  broadcasts  dv  reouiar 
Soviet  radio  stations  in  Moscow  ano  Baku  (the  caoital  of  boviet 
ftzerbaijan).  The  former  broadcasts  to  Iran  in  Persian.  the 
latter  in  flzeri  Turkish,  sooken  by  millions  of  inhabitants  of 
northern  Iran.  Much  of  the  orooaDanoa  is  devoted  to  lauoing 
Soviet  boiicy  towards  Iran  since  the  days  of  uenin.  The  soviet 
union  Dortrays  itself  a  consistent  friend  of  Iranian  national 
interests  ano  the  best  friend  of  tne  Iranian  revolution.  in  tne 
orocess  it  does  some  interesting  revisino  of  history.  for 
example,  the  Soviet  occuoation  of  northern  Iran  dun no  World  War 


II  is  Bxolained  as  saving  Iran  from  the  fascist  menace,  incluoinc 
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German  Dians  to  make  nortnern  iran  its  coionv. 
claim  to  nave  been  sTallwart  suoDorters  of  r'losaooeo,  anc  seeK  to 
Dive  the  imoression  that  they  were  on  ooor  terms  witn  ■'nonarnmad 
Reza  Shan.  ~he  Soviet  invasion  of  A)f nnanistan  is  justifieo  as 
internal  ftfpnan  matter,  the  legitimate  government  of  the  country 
having  asked  for  Soviet  aio  in  oealing  with  a  counterrevolution 
backed  ov  the  united  States  and  other  imperialists  and 
reactionaries.  The  Karrnal  regime  there  is  oeoicted  as  ooDular, 
ant  i-irnoer ial  ist  ic,  and  resoectful  of  Islam,  thus  giving  it  much 
in  common  with  Iran. 

Next  to  the  exaltation  of  Soviet  benevolence  towaras  Iran. 

the  most  imoortant  tneme  of  Soviet  DroDaoanca  is  the  ceaseless 

ftmerican  threat  to  tne  survival  of  the  Iranian  revolution.  'i  here 

is  a  steady  stream  of  stories  about  wmerican  military 

oreoarations  for  an  attack  on  Iran  anc  other  efforts  to  foment 

counterrevolution.  ftn  analoov  is  often  Drawn  between  alieoeo 

ftmerican  activities  now  anc  at  the  time  of  ^losaooeo’s  overthrow 

in  1953.  Every  ftrnerican  move  during  the  hostage  crisis  was 

interoreted  in  this  light.  fts  tne  eno  of  the  crisis  neared,  the 

Soviets  tried  to  discredit  Washington’s  terms  for  a  settlement. 

According  to  Soviet  broaacasts,  the  crisis  was  merely  used  as  a 

rationale  for  America’s  existing  intervention  olans.  Therefore. 

the  hostages’  release  has  not  recuced  the  American  menace. 

Israel  and  China  are  aj.so  suoiect  to  .denunciation  as  Dart  or  the 

3d 

American-ied  imoeriaiist  consoiracv  against  iran. 

This  extensive  orooaDanca  carnoaiDn  ooes  not  seem  to  have 
Droducec  any  sionif leant  change  of  attituoe  arnonn  Iran’ s  current 
leaders,  who  became  extremely  anti-American  ano  anti-israei  tor 
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reasoris  naviriD  to  oo  witn  their'  variety  of  Iraraari  nat  loviai  isw. 
not  Soviet  oroaocasts.  -or  aii  the  soviets'  erforts.  iran’ 5 
leaders  remain  hostile  to  tne  Karmai  v'enime  anc  tne  soviet 
oresence  in  Htonanistan  wniie  refusina  to  oecorre  nostiie  towarcs 
China.  Soviet  radio  Drooaoanoa  also  contains  criticism  or 
various  secular  revolutionary  figures,  esoeciaily  tnose  wno  are 
not  sufficiently  ant  i-Uiestern  or  wno  have  fallen  afoul  of  tne 
Islamic  ReouDiican  Party,  as  well  as  cornoetinp  leftist  orouDS. 
However,  the  heated  power  struDoie  within  Iran  reflects  internal 
Doiitical  traditions,  not  the  influence  of  Soviet  oroDaoanoa. 
lojhile  the  Soviet  attitude  towards  bam  Saor  has  oeen  sometimes 
critical,  sometimes  oositive,  by  the  time  the  isiamic  heoudl leans 
drove  him  from  oower,  hoscow  considered  him  the  lesser  evil  put 

s; 

had  to  reconcile  itself  to  a  cnanoe  it  could  not  control. 

Hyatolian  Knomeini  is  never  criticised  in  soviet  oroDaDanoa 

broadcasts.  To  00  otherwise  would  be  counter  oroductive,  since 

the  Soviets  consider  nirn  tne  one  overwneiminDiv  drestioious 

3d 

figure  in  dost -Pah lavi  Iran.  Some  of  those  close  to  Khomeini 

and  in  the  Islamic  Reouolic  Party  are  occasionally  criticised. 

usually  not  by  name  but  in  oeneral  terms  as  oeodle  wno  are  not 
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really  following  Khomeini’s  intentions.  fet  that  is  really  a 
way  of  criticisino  elements  of  current  Iranian  do 1  icy  wnicn 
Khomeini  endorses  without  attacking  him  or  adoearing  hostile  to 
the  current  government  in  Teneran.  Therefore,  it  is  unliKely  to 
have  much  influence  with  the  recirne  or  its  suooorters. 


aarr V. 
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Xq§  XL-55l®D. 

Trie  Tuden  narty  is  Iran’s  oro-boviet  uornmunist 
Cohere  are  otner.  small  Communist  oarties  in  iran.  witn  a 
TrotsKyist,  f^iaoist.  or  some  other  non-boviet  orientation.)  hs 
the  Tuoen  itself  says.  it  "nas  the  most  close  and  fraternal  ties 
with  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  union..."  met  is  one 
of  "uden’s  bicoest  Drooierns.  since  most  non— ‘t  uoen  rnernoers  in  ^ran 
see  It  as  a  tool  of  the  Soviets,  not  as  a  oartv  whicn  outs  Iran’s 
interests  first.  "i  ne  last  time  the  Tuoen  was  a  oowerful  force  in 
Iranian  Dolitics  was  in  the  I’losaaoeo  era,  when  it  was  dy  far  the 
largest  and  best  oroanized  oarty.  between  that  time  anc  tne 
revolution,  it  was  in  ecliose,  with  the  shan’s  government  waoina 
a  fierce  camoaipn  of  reoression  against  it,  the  oarty  leaoers  in 
exile  in  Eastern  Eurooe,  and  many  members  of  its  traditional 
constituency  (intellectuals,  students.  ana  worners)  no  longer 
interested  in  its  message. 

The  active  oooosition  to  the  snan  in  1976  oic  not  include 
extensive  or  influential  oart icioat ion  by  the  Tuaeh.  aitnouon 
the  oarty  aid  join  tne  revolution  once  it  was  well  unoerwav. 

Given  the  demonstraole  strenoth  of  the  rei i oious-ooi it icai 

(? 

movement,  ana  tne  determination.  oarticularly  on  Moscow’s  oart, 

not  to  reoeat  the  mistakes  of  the  mosadoeo  era.  the  i uoen 

declared  its  suooort  for  ftyatollah  Khomeini  as  the  monarchy 

neared  coliaose.  This  nas  been  the  keystone  of  the  Tucen’s 

oublic  oolicy  ever  since.  Khomeini  is  never  criticizec  ana  is 

oft^en  cited  in  the  Tuaeh’ s  clanoestine  raoio  oroaccasts  to 
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justify  he  Tuden’ s  own  cemands.  The  Tuaen  also  suooorts  the 


Islamic  Keoublican  Partv 


formed  after  tne  revolution 


aitnourn 


it  15  freoueritlv  critical  of  tnat  Drouo.  'nus.  in  tne  x'baO.' 

Dresidentiai  elect  lori.  the  oarty  die  rot  even  atternot  to  run  a 

candidate  of  its  own.  nor  oia  it  suooort  Bani  Saor,  a  secular 

reformer  who  nas  Deen  influenced  by  socialist  tnouoht.  insteac. 

it  suDoortec  Hasan  Maoibi,  who  was  close  to  some  Drominent 

clerics  and  finished  a  wean  thirc  in  the  elections.  ;  ne  I'uaen 

siaea  with  tne  IRP  aoainst  bani  baor  in  tne  oower  struDole  tnat 

4c; 

drove  the  oresicent  from  office  in  iboi. 

Vet  tne  Tuaen’s  relationa  to  Knomeini  ano  tne  remains  an 

uneasv  one.  Ps  a  !  uoen  sooKesrnan  conceoeo.  exoressions  of  coot 

4i. 

will  nave  been  fairiv  one-siaed  in  this  arranoernent.  he 

Islamic  «eoubiicans  have  allowed  tne  T uoen  to  exist  as  a  leoai 

oartv  and  have  not  tried  to  Destroy  it,  as  tney  have  tried  with 

various  Duerrilla  orpanizat ions.  However,  the  elements  whicn 

dominate  the  IRP  are  not  allowing  the  Tudeh  to  do  more  tnan 

exist,  not  allowing  it  to  content  for  a  snare  of  ooliticai  oower. 

The  Tudeh  has  been  subject  to  various  forms  of  narrassrnent  by  IRP 

members  ana  Islamic  f undamental ists  (the  Hezooi ianis) :  government 

officials  have  not  come  to  the  aid  of  the  “uoen  when  it  was 

attacKea.  Its  offices  nave  occasionally  been  ransacRea  ano 

occuoied,  the  main  oarty  oaoer  ((3argomJ  banneo,  oartv  members 

abused.  and  some  of  its  candidates  oarrea  from  runnino  for 
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office.  Tne  Tuaen’s  freauent  comoiaints  aoout  tne  iRH’s  oesire 
for  a  monoooly  of  ooliticai  oower,  the  ’•fanaticism"  of  some  of 
its  memoers,  ana  its  belief  tnat  tne  Difference  between  religious 
and  non-rei i D ious  ooliticai  elements  is  more  imoortant  tnan  their 
snared  suooort  for  the  Iranian  revolution.  ail  reflect  the 


Tudst’s  sense  of  weanness  ano  rrusr rat i on.  rec  tne  i uoen  nas 

not  broKen  witn  tne  ano  has  littie  alternative  bat  to  suooor-c 

it  because  it  is  the  one  oartv  witn  oower. 

As  oart  of  the  strateov  of  boisterino  its  oosition  ov 

cooDeratino  witn  iaroer  ooiitical  oarties,  the  Tuoen  nas  aiso 

sought  alliances  with  other  leftist  proubs.  Many  of  these  nave  a 

low  obinion  of  the  Tuaen  because  its  ieaoers  scent  a  generation 

in  exile,  far  from  Iranian  realities;  because  it  was  critical  of 

the  Duerrilla  metnobs  of  its  rivals  on  the  left  ano  general Iv 

ODbosed  violent  confrontat  ion  witn  tne  monarcnv  in  tne  lS7(l>s: 

because  it  is  seen  as  a  Soviet  ouooet ;  ana  because  its  suooort  of 

Khomeini  ano  tne  IRP  aooeareo  hvoocritical  ano  loeoiooicai iv 
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unsound.  Initially.  tne  Tuoen  wooeo  tne  mo,ianeain~e  nnalo. 

whicn  offered  the  attraction  of  beino  comoarat i vel v  iaroe  ano 

combining  elements  of  Islamic  thouont  witn  socialist  influence. 

however,  the  Mojaheoin  were  not  interested  and  remained  nostile 

to  the  IRP  and  tne  central  government,  whicn  out  it  in  conflict 

with  the  key  element  of  Tuden  strategy.  having  failed  to  reacn 

an  accommodation  with  the  hojanedin,  tne  Tuaen  sought  alliance 

with  the  Fedayan-e  Khalq,  a  secular,  avowedly  Marx ist-Leninist 

Duerrilla  oroanizat ion,  whose  members  were  rormerlv  ouobed 
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"infantile  leftists"  bv  the  Tuoen.  A  coalition  nas  oeen 

achieved  with  the  self-stvied  "ha.ioritv"  faction  of  the  Feoavan. 
As  this  name  irnolies.  the  Feoavan  are  soiit.  't  nev  nave  oeen 
further  weaKened  ov  oeclinino  coouiaritv  ano  ocvernment 
har*rassment .  Thus.  it  is  uniikeiv  that  the  Tuoen’s  success  in 
finding  an  aliv  nas  material iv  strengthened  its  oosition. 


The  mam  tnernes  of  the  fuaen’s  Diatforrn  since  tne  revolution 
have  the  uncerivinp  common  ouroose  of  eliminatino  tne  oartv’s 
DOliticai  rivals.  Tnus  it  calls  freourtiy  for  a  ouroe  or  the 
administrat ion.  revoi ut i onarv  committee.  anc  the  miiitarv  to 
eliminate  holdovers  frc*m  the  oavs  of  tne  monarchy  ana 
counterrevol ut ionary  apents.  Tnese  terms  are  used  to  mean  anv 
one  the  oarty  does  not  like:  the  sionificance  of  removing  sucn 
DeoDle  from  such  oowerful  institutions  is  obvious.  The  fact  tnat 
the  Tudeh  continues  to  advocate  these  ouroes  and  comolain  tnat 
they  nave  not  been  made  reflects  the  strenoth  of  anti-Tuaen 
oersonnel  in  oosition  of  oower.  The  other  main  area  of  reform 
endorsed  by  the  Tuden  involved  economic  measures  aesipnea  to 
better  the  lot  of  the  workers  and  oeasants  while  oreaKino  the 
bower  of  their  ex d loiters;  laroe  ianaowners,  bip  businessmen,  ana 
wealthy  bazaar  merchants.  i^ll  these  prouDs  are  loentifiea  by  che 
Tudeh  as  enemies  of  tne  revolution,  wnose  oower  must  be  broken  to 
enc  DOliticai  suoversion.  Tne  Tuoen  penerally  creaits  tne  ikP 
with  having  good  intentions  in  these  matters  out  faults  tnem  for 
failing  to  take  sufficient  action.  A  land  reform  law  has  been  on 
the  books  since  the  soring  of  19feiZI  out  has  not  been  out  into 
effect.  Some  businesses  have  been  nationalized,  which  meets  witn 
Tuden  aoDrovai.  but  often  it  is  mullahs  who  are  aooointed  to 
manage  them,  not  pro~Tuden  technocrats,  as  the  oarty  hao  hooeo. 
In  any  case,  many  businesses,  dudIic  or  on vat e,  are  aoino  very 
poorly  in  tne  generally  oeleapuerec  Iranian  economv.  Tne  oartv’ s 
hostility  towaros  tne  leading  bazaar  mercnants  reriects  the  iR*^’s 
own  attemot  to  use  tnem  as  tne  scaoegoat  tor  man’s  nion 
inflation  rate  (estimated  to  run  aoout  oercent  annuailv). 


This  may  be  a  ooliticailv  aanperous  move  in  tna-c  the  wealthier 
bazaaris.  ana  some  others,  wno  aoDarentlv  are  antaoonizeo  bv  this 
DOlicy.  have  in  the  oast  been  oarticulariv  irnoortant  suoDorters 
of  the  mullahs  in  ooiiticai  as  well  as  reiioious  matters. 

Tucen  is  enoaoeo  in  extensive  oroDananaa  efrorts  throuch  a 
wide  varietv  of  serial  ouoiications  in  t-»ersian  and  Mzeri  TurKisn, 
taae  record inos,  ano  radio  broadcasts  in  ootn  lannuanes  on  tne 
clandestine  station.  National  Voice  of  iran,  which  transmits  from 


Soviet  ftzeroaijan. 

The 

Nat ional 

Voice  of  iran 

does 

not 

acknowledge  anv  linn 

to 

the  Tudeh 

or  the  Ssoviet 

Un  1  on 

out 

portrays  itself  as  reoresentinp  Iranian  oatriots  wno  are  loyal  to 

the  revolution,  Islam,  and  Khomeini.  The  messape  Tudeh  seeks  to 

communicate  by  these  means  included  lenpthy  defense  of  all  Soviet 

actions,  advocacy  of  the  same  arpuments  as  the  Soviets  make  to 

Iran,  includinp  the  American  menace,  ana  advocacv  of  the  "iuaeh’s 
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domestic  orooram. 

The  Tuaen  also  serves  a  a  means  of  encourapino  a  oro-boviet 
attituoe  among  the  two  largest  minorities.  the  wzeraaiianis  ana 
the  Kurds.  While  the  oarty  has  some  suodorters  amono  doth 
prouos,  in  neither  case  is  its  oosition  strong.  Oesoite  the  manv 
rumors  circulating  about  extensive  Tudeh  oenetration  of  Iran’s 
ruling  circles,  its  current  oosition  is  in  fact  ouite  wean.  Tianv 
of  these  stories  come  from  anti-leftist  rel i pious-ooi it ical 
figures  within  Iran  and  from  ant i -government  emiore  prouos.  who 
are  all  engaged  in  a  furious  oower  struggle  in  which  ooiemics  are 
more  irnoortant  than  ludicious  reDortino.  manv  of  the  charnes  are 


out  in  general  terms,  which  manes  them  haro  to  verifv 


T  here 


are 


often  orobierns  wirh  soecific  cnaroes.  ror  examoie.  one  of  tne 

oeoole  accused  by  nis  enemies  of  being  subject  to  1 uoen  inriuence 

is  Banzaa  Nabavi,  the  minister  of  economic  affairs.  Yet  tviabavi 

has  also  criticized  the  Soviet  Union,  using  the  stanoard  rnetonc 

about  the  "suoeroowers"  for  which  he  has  been  attackec  by  the 
SE: 

Soviets. 

Tne  Tuoen  was  Drobabiy  at  its  most  influential  in  late  iS/S 

and  early  Tuden  statements  were  reoorted  at  lenoth  and 

without  editorial izino  by  newsoaoers  not  affiliatea  witn  it, 

including  government  controlled  oaoers.  as  well  as  tne  stats 
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radio.  One  small  indication  of  the  influence  of  i uoen 

f 

orooananda  in  this  oeriod  is  the  wav  Teneran  raoio.  whicn 

ordinarily  gives  little  attention  to  Latin  f^merican  affairs. 

discussed  the  overthrow  of  Chile’s  Salvador  fnllende  in  connection 

with  American  attemots  to  destabilize  ant i-imoerial ist  regimes 

two  days  after  the  National  Voice  of  Iran  raised  the  same  issue 

5A 

in  one  of  its  broadcasts.  The  Tuden  claimed  to  have  influence 

among  some  of  the  deoole  close  to  Khomeini  ana  some  state 
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officials  acknowledged  being  Tudeh  members.  whether  these 

reoorts  were  exagoerated  or  the  Tudeh’ s  fortunes  declined  because 
of  later  aevelooments.  the  oartv  looks  to  oe  in  an  unenviable 
position.  If  It  had  manv  suboorters  in  the  state  radio.  as 
alleged,  they  have  not  been  able  to  orevent  biisterino  criticism 
of  tne  Soviet  Union  over  the  invasion  of  Afonanistan  as  weii  as 
otner  issues.  It  aid  oadlv  in  the  manes  (oariiament)  elections 
of  •1980.  If  the  elections  were  riobed,  this  still  soows  tnat  the 
oarty  did  not  have  enough  friends  in  rulino  circles  to  enable  it 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  riooino.  In  tne  soring  of  iSdE;, 


tne  Doverrirnent  launcnea  a  Durpe  of  xne  state  aarnnistrat  ion  ano 

trie  eoucatioriai  svstern.  moves  whicn  the  Fuaen  finos  trireateninc. 

Well  before  this,  the  poverriwerit  snut  Qown  the  universities. 

Oeorivinp  the  Tuaen  of  one  of  its  most  imoortant  areas  for 

recruit inp.  The  party  cornDiains  aoout  how  rnispuioea  youno  oeooie 

and  workers  are  <i.e. ,  not  suoject  to  its  influence)  ana  about 

tne  extent  to  wnich  tne  masses  continue  to  follow  the  leacersnio 

5& 

of  the  mullahs.  Tne  alliance  with  the  IrRP  has  out  tne  Tuoen  in 
an  awKward  oosition.  It  has  little  to  offer  tne  secular 
nationalists  who  are  oissatisfiea  witn  tne  IkP  but.  witn  its 
reoutation  as  atheist  and  Communist,  nas  little  to  offer  tnose  to 
Whom  Islam  is  imoortant.  'me  onlv  line  on  which  it  Does  not  face 
strong  comoetition  from  other  oarties  is  comoiete  suoDort  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  includinp  over  tne  invasion  of  Wf  onanist  an.  'i  nere 
is  a  small  audience  for  sucn  an  aooeal. 

Minoi2it  i,es 

The  Soviets  (and  tne  British)  have  in  the  oast  usea  some  of 
Iran’s  ethnic  minorities  to  oressure  the  central  government  and 
provide  local  enclaves  of  influence.  Since  197S,  hoscow  has 
again  been  actively  oursuing  influence  among  the  two  largest 
ethnic  minorities,  the  Kurds  (oernaos  b  million  in  Iran)  anc  tne 
Pzeroaijani  Turks  (oerhaos  l<li  million  in  iran).  nowever.  this 
time  its  Doiicv  is  more  amoi valent  tnan  it  was  in  anc  iS**b 

when  moscow  ooenlv  suDoorted  autonomist  movements  amonci  botn 
oeoDles.  The  main  comolication  now  is  tnat  I'loscow  is  also 
oursuing  good  relations  witn  the  central  government  and  reels  it 


has 

made  at 

least 

some  oroaress. 

in  tne 

oast 

.  tne 

rn  1  nor  1 1 1  es 

were 

usee  because 

Moscow’s  relations  with 

tne 

central 

Dovernrnent 

were 

Door. 

■)  he 

general  Soviet 

Dosit ion 

on 

Iran’  s 

rninorit  i  es 

siriCB  tne  revoiu-ciori  is  tnat  tnev  nave  leoit ifna-ce  ricnts  to  tneir 

oun  cultural  exoression  ana  to  a  snare  in  tne  oenefits  of  the  new 

oroer.  However,  tnis  line  is  not  cirectea  aoainst  tne  central 

Dovernment.  Rather,  it  is  arcued  tnat  the  minorities’  oroolems 

were  caused  by  the  shah’s  reoression.  Inerefore,  the 

installation  of  the  new  reoime  in  Teneran  marks  an  end  to  the 

oDoressive  oolicies.  Khomeini  is  orotravea  as  sensitive  to  tne 

minorities’  grievances  and  desirous  of  resolvino  them.  fne 

Soviets  fault  the  central  government  for  not  ooino  enouoh  for 

the  minorities  out  continue  to  exnress  the  hooe  that  it  will  see 

the  wisdom  of  conciliation.  The  crux  of  the  Soviet  argument  is 

that  whatever  hurts  the  central  government  aics  the  cause  of  the 

counterrevolution  ana  imaeriaiism.  ano  that  is  against  tne 

interests  of  all  Iran’s  inhabitants,  whether  Persian  or 
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minority. 

The  Soviets  seem  to  have  little  influence  amona  some 

strategically  located  minorities,  inducing  the  Turkmens  in  the 

northeast,  the  Baluchis  in  the  southeast,  and  tne  ftraos  in  the 

southwest.  members  of  these  prouos  have  engaoed  in  clashes  with 

central  authorities  but  he  Soviet  characterizations  of  these 

inci cents  is  extremelv  necative.  Tne  leaaers  of  these  activities 

are  Described  as  the  local  reactionary  elite.  a cents  of 

imderialism.  ano.  in  the  case  of  the  Balucnis.  Hfcnan  cruc 
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smugglers.  It  is  uniikely  tnat  this  rhetoric  is  intenaea  to 

conceal  Soviet  invoivement  among  these  oeoDies,  since  tne  tone  is 


iS 


so  very  hostile  and  si  rice  the  Soviets  dio  not  use  sucn  lanDuaoe 

to  descriDe  tne  Kurds  and  tne  ftzeroaijanis  it  has  wooea. 

The  Soviets  maoe  a  penuine  effort  to  reacn  an  accommodation 

with  the  Kurdisn  Democratic  Party  of  Iran.  Tne  orosoects  seemed 

dromisinc,  esoeciailv  Divert  tne  contacts  oetween  the  two  defore 

tne  revolution  ano  tne  years  its  leader.  (-todorranman  Dassemiu. 

soent  in  exile  in  tastern  turooe.  nowever,  relations  detween 

Moscow  and  KDP  Droke  down  because  of  tne  Kuros’  hostility  towards 

the  central  novernment  and  Moscow’s  continuinp  suoDort  for  the 

new  repirne  in  Teneran,  wnicn  has  refused  to  make  concessions  to 

the  Kuros  and  has  tried  to  subdue  them  bv  force.  rt  minoritv  of 

the  KDP  leadershiD  broke  away  ano  maintains  ties  to  the  Soviets 

and  Tuoen  out  Moscow’s  relations  witn  the  uassemlu  faction  are 
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now  bad.  Kuros  enoaoed  in  fipntinp  Teneran’ s  forces  are 

believed  to  have  not  only  Soviet  and  Czecn  weaoons  out  aiso 
American  ano  Israeli  weacons. 

Soviet  relations  with  Iranian  Hzerdaijanis  constitute  a 

sdecial  case.  There  are  no  oarticular  tarpets  of  Soviet  wratn 

arnonp  this  oroud.  In  fact,  tne  Soviets,  includino  Soviet 

Azerbaijanis,  exoress  enthusiasm  tor  tne  resurpence  of  Hzerbaijan 

since  the  revolution.  A  host  of  Azeri-lanouape  ouoiications  have 

been  established  ano  there  are  Azeri— lanpuape  theaters  doth  in 

Tabriz,  the  metroooiis  of  Azeroaijan.  and  Teneran.  The  Tuoen’ s 

Azerbaijani  affiliate.  the  Azerbaijan  Democratic  Partv.  is 

act.ivelv  involved  in  such  ventures.  Soviet  Azerbaijanis  seen 

contacts  with  their  Iranian  counteroarts  both  witnin  Iran  ano 

Si 

abroad.  Pudlications  from  Soviet  Azerbaijan  are  sent  to  Iran. 
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invariably  termed  "Southern  f^serbai  jan.  " 

Yet  ail  this  may  be  less  sipnificanr  tnan  iz  seems.  I'ne 

Soviet  messape  to  tne  Iranian  Azerbaijanis  has  been  tnat  tneir 

interests  are  linked  to  the  survival  of  the  revolutionary  regime 

in  Teneran.  Azerbaijanis  were  not  alone,  it  is  Dointeo  out.  in 

suffering  unaer  the  shan;  Persians  suffered  too,  and  have  oroKen 

with  the  oast  by  means  of  tne  revolution.  Tnere  are  references 

to  mosadoea,  out  never  in  the  sense  tnat  ne  was  reparoea  as 

symoatnetic  to  Azerbaijani  autonomist  oemanas.  oniy  in  the  sense 

that  the  oaramount  issue  is  to  save  a  central  government  ODoosed 

be! 

to  foreign  domination  from  the  dangers  of  counterrevolution. 

There  would  certainly  be  oroblems  with  encouraging  an 
Azerbaijani  autonomist  movement  analogous  to  the  one  in  1945- 
1946,  even  aoart  from  the  oossibie  ir*ternat  ional  ramifications. 
The  Iranian  Azerbaijani  oooulation  is  more  bisoerseo  now  tnan 
then,  with  many  Azerbaijanis  having  moved  to  Teheran  in  search  of 
better  economic  oooort unit ies.  moreover,  Moscow  is  concerned 
about  unwholesome  "chauvinism"  amono  Soviet  Azerbaijanis. 
Encouraging  nationalism  among  Iranian  Azeroaijanis  ana  their 
sense  of  kinsnio  with  tneir  Soviet  cousins  couia  be  a  very 
dangerous  move,  esoecially  since  there  are  oernaas  ten  million 
Iranian  Azerbaijanis.  wnile  the  total  Dooulation  of  Soviet 
Azerbaijan.  inciudinr?  Russians  ana  members  of  otner  ethnic 
groubs,  is  oniy  a  little  over  six  million.  Final Iv  tnere  are 
indications  that  for  all  their  efforts,  the  soviets  ana  the 
Azerbaijan  Democratic  Party  sirnaly  have  not  garnered  much  suoDort 


arnoriD  f-izeroai  lani  riat  lonai  ists.  who  seem  mucn  more  interesteo  in 

ftvaxolian  Kazern  briariat-i''iaaari*  s  Heooie’ s  'nusiirn  Keoaoiican 
&3 

Party.  W^etner  the  hDm  can  dick  ud  SLiooort  in  rne  waKe  of  tne 
IRP’s  crackcown  on  Snar i at-maaar i  and  nis  foiiowers  remains  ro  os 
seen. 

Qi®QP§st ine  Activities 

Reoorts  nave  surfacec  in  tne  West  of  boviet  ciancestine 

activities  in  Iran.  The  very  fact  that  thev  are  clanoestine 

makes  tneir  existence  Difficult  to  verify  or  catBDoricai 1 v 

oisorove.  Rumors  of  Kbd  involvement  in  bfiypmH,  the  new  recime’s 

secret  oolice,  or  the  estaoi isnment  of  a  Soviet  iistenino  Dost  in 

Zahedan.  the  main  citv  in  baiuchestan,  are  countereo  dv  rumors 

Which  insist  tnat  sucn  events  have  not  taken  olace.  'mere  are 

also  stories  of  Soviet  infiltration  of  Iran  across  that  country’s 

northwestern  boraer  but  these  too  are  unconfirmed.  P  reoort  from 

West  Germany  indicated  tnat  the  Soviets  in  Teneran  facilitated 

the  seizure  of  tne  American  embassy  there.  This  account  pives  no 

soecifics  but  arpues  simoly  that  the  pecole  who  took  over  the 

embassy  must  have  had  Soviet  helD  because  there  is  no  other  way 

they  could  have  Known  about  the  emoassy’ s  layout  and  the  location 
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of  its  staff.  While  this  cannot  be  oisoroveo  outriont,  one  can 
at  least  soecuiate  tnat  since  the  oeoDie  who  tooK  over  the 
embassy  haa  the  wherewithal  to  oiece  toaetner  nuncrecs  of 
documents  out  tnrouch  the  u. S.  emoassv  snreooer.  tnev  miont  verv 
well  be  aole  to  tino  out  whatever  they  wanteo  to  know  aoout  tne 
embassy’s  layout  without  necessarily  beino  handed  the  inrormation 


bv  the  Soviets.  There  are  also  rumors  tnat  Tuaen  mernoers  were 

involved  in  tne  occuoation  of  tne  em&assv.  burino  tne  fourteen 

months  the  emoassv  was  neio.  there  seem  to  have  oeen  different 

Drouos  wnicn  entered  the  emoassv  comoouno  actino  without  mucn 

coord inat ion  amono  them.  Thus  tne  oossiDilitv  of  i uaen 

involvement  cannot  be  automat icai iv  ruiea  out.  Stiil.  there  is 

stronp  evidence  that  the  take  over  was  conceived  ov  voung 

followers  of  Khomeini  ana  airected  by  a  ciose  associate  of  ms. 

Hojat  oi-Eslam  mohammad  Kho’ ini.  without  anv  Dromotinn  from  the 
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Tuden.  Moreover,  in  tne  immediate  aftermath  of  tne  take  over, 

the  Tudeh,  even  more  emohaticailv  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

BKoressed  concern  that  the  matter  would  po  too  far.  that  a 

demonstration  at  the  emoassv  hao  oroduced  dooo  results  out  to 
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continue  the  matter  further  could  oo  more  harm  tnan  dooc. 
Uinatever  tne  Soviets  ana  the  Tuaen  mav  have  done  covert  Iv  in 
Iran,  so  far,  it  has  orouoht  them  no  aiscBrnaoie  benefits, 

rnilitary  Intervention 

One  of  the  traditional  tactics  of  kussian  ano  soviet 
involvement  in  Iran,  military  intervent  ion.  nas  not  been  used 
since  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  altnounh  occasional  references  to 
the  19£1  treatv  oetween  the  two  countries  and  to  soviet 
occuoation  of  the  north  durinp  World  War  II  raise  tnis 
dossibilitv.  (Nonetheless,  there  are  reasons  for  aouotinc  sucn  a 
move  is  likeiv  for  the  foreseeable  future.  1 ne  Soviets  indicate 
that  they  believe  thev  have  oaineo  as  a  result  of  the  revolution. 
Tne  costs  of  invaoinD  a  country  iec  bv  oeoDie  tne  Soviets  st i i i 
feel  thev  can  oeal  witn  would  seem  oron i oit i vei v  ninh.  Iran’s 


situation  is  verv  cifferent  from  Hf chamstan’ s.  by  tne  time  of 
tne  Soviet  invasion.  b)f pn am st an  hao  a  oro-boviet,  L-ornmunist 
Dovernment.  wnicn  nan  lost  control  of  most  of  the  country  to 
ant i -Communist  insuroents.  in  adoition.  tne  bniteo  States  nao 
mace  it  Known  ourinp  the  first  cisennower  aoministret ion  tnat  it 
considered  American  defense  of  Nfcnanistan  unteasibie.  Cn 
interested  as  the  boviets  are  in  iran.  tnev  nave  hi  oner 
□riorities  in  otner  countries.  wnen  Vietnam  was  emdroiiea  in  a 
war  witn  Camnodia  and  China  in  1S7S,  tnat  seems  to  nave  been 
considered  more  irnoortant  tnan  oevelocrnents  in  Iran.  .luoginD  by 
the  amount  of  coverage  given  botn  suo^iects  in  ■flisyga.  Since 
19S0,  ant i -government  sentiment  in  Poland  has  been  a  source  of 
□articular  concern  to  Moscow.  The  Soviet  Union  certainly  has  tne 
means  to  invaoe  Iran.  however,  it  nas  the  ..  ans  to  co  many 
things  it  has  not  cone. 

QfiDSiiisiSGS 

Soviet  efforts  to  orornote  its  interests  in  Iran  since  iS'/S 

have  oroduced  mixed  results.  while  the  stvle  is  different.  the 

overall  substance  of  relations  between  tne  two  countries  nas  nox 

changed  much  since  the  late  years  of  the  rnonarchv.  i^noscow  was 

satisfied  with  its  relations  with  Iran  then  and  now.  Soviet 

writings  on  iran  in  the  orincibal  newsoaoers  ano  the  journals 

wnere  the  exoert  advisers  on  Iran  oublish  continue  to  taye  a 

□ositive  tone  towards  the  revolution  and  the  new  regime.  The 

economic  relations  between  the  two  countries  ana  Teheran’s  "anti- 

fc  7 

imoer ial ism"  are  considered  oarticuiarly  oratifvinD.  in 


t neoret i ca i  terms,  tne  revoAUtion  has  oeeri  orocressive  even 

tnouDh  it  IS  not  ■rarxist.  charnoions  isiamic  values,  anc  is  iec  ov 
68 

rnuiiahs.  In  oracticai  terms,  the  Islamic  F<eouol  i cans’  hoio  on 

Dd 


Dower  is  deemed  staole  ano  is  exoectec  to  endure.  ret  Soviet 

odservers  also  see  analogies  set ween  recent  events  in  Iran  ano 

earlier  revolutions  there  and  in  Russia.  even  the  Russia  of 
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THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  THE  PLO 
by  Galia  Golan 

Note:  The  body  of  this  contribution  was  completed  by  the 

June  19a£  outbreak  of  war  in  Lebanon.  Despite  the 
still  volatile  situation  as  of  late  August,  ths 
author  attempted  to  update  events  in  a  postscript. 

I.  Development  and  Nature  of  Relationship 
The  Soviet  Union  generally  supports  national  liberation 
movements  on  a  tactical  basis,  i.e. ,  viewing  them  instrument al ly 
as  a  tactical  option  in  Moscow’s  pursuit  of  its  more  strategic 
long-range  objectives.  Indeed  the  commencement  of  Soviet  support 
often  represents  no  more  than  a  Soviet  decision  to  cultivate  an 
additional  option  or  potential  channel  for  the  pursuit  of  Soviet 
interests  in  a  particular  country  or  region.  This  general 
approach  has  certainly  been  the  case  with  regard  the  Soviet 
attitude  towards  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  <PLQ) . 
The  relationship  is  a  tactical  one,  determined  by  the  broader 
Soviet -Arab  and,  especially,  the  Soviet -United  States 

relat ionsh i ps. 

The  Soviet  Union  apparently  did  not  see  even  any  tactical 
value  in  the  PLO  during  its  first  few  years  of  existence  (1964- 
1968),  for  it  rejected  efforts  by  the  new  organization  to  make 
contact  and  gain  Soviet  support.  Typical  of  the  Soviet’s  almost 
indiscriminate  investing  for  the  future,  Moscow  did  permit 
contacts  with  Palestinian  youth  and  labor  groups,  bringing  a 
small  number  of  students  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  university 
studies.  Moscow  continued,  however,  to  view  the  Arab— Israeli 
conflict  as  a  conflict  between  states,  and  saw  the  Palestinian 
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problem  only  in  terms  of  a  refugee  problem  (as  stated  in  UNSC 
resolution  242)  and  made  no  effort  to  compete  with  the  Chinese 
support  offered  the  PLO.  This  negative  attitude  began  to  change 
only  late  in  1966,  early  1969,  following  Arafat’s  inclusion  in  an 
Egyptian  delegation,  led  by  Nasser,  to  Moscow  in  the  summer  of 
1968a  At  this  time  the  Soviets  began  to  refer  to  the 
Palestinians  as  a  "people"  calling  the  PLO  (in  1969)  a  "National 
Liberation  Movement".  They  began  providing  propaganda  support 
and  by  1970,  following  another  trip  by  Arafat  to  Moscow,  gave 
permission  for  indirect  supply  of  arms  and  equipment  to  the  PLO. 

The  major  reasons  for  this  change  were;  (a)  the  fact  that 
the  Arab  states,  particularly  Moscow’s  major  Arab  client,  Egypt, 
had  begun  actively  to  champion  the  Palestinian  cause,  having 
decided  to  make  it  a  focal  point  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict; 
and  <b)  the  achievement  by  the  PLO  of  significant  publicity  in 
the  world  as  a  result  of  terrorist  activities. 

The  Soviets  still  had  serious  reservations  about  fully 
supporting  the  PLO,  as  evidenced  by  the  reprimand  delivered  the 
Syrian  Communist  Party  in  1971  for  placing  too  much  emphasis  on 
the  Palestinians  —  a  reprimand  which  contained  criticism  of 
almost  every  one  of  the  PLO’  positions  and  policies. 
Nonetheless,  in  1972  Soviet  support  for  the  PLO  was  raised, 
following  another  trip  by  Arafat,  when  Moscow  agreed  to  the 
direct  supply  of  arms  and  military  equipment  to  the  PLO.  This 
"elevation"  of  support  was  the  direct  result  of  the  deterioration 
in  Soviet -Egypt ian  relations,  i.e.  an  effort  by  Moscow  to 
compensate  for  its  losses  in  Egypt  by  deepening  its  relations 


with  its  other  clients  in  the  Arab  world,  including  Syria  and 

Iraq.  In  the  Fall  of  1974,  the  Soviets  came  out  officially  in 

favor  of  a  Palestinian  state  —  a  reversal  of  its  earlier 

position  and  a  significant  stepping  up  in  its  support  for  the 

PLO.  This  step  was  taken  for  a  combination  of  reasons,  coming  as 

it  did  just  prior  to  the  Rabat  conference  of  Arabs  heads  of 

state.  It  would  appear  that  the  Soviets  were  aware  of  the 

decision  taken  by  the  Arab  leaders  to  pass  a  resolution  in  favor 

of  a  Palestinian  state  <on  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza)  as  had  finally 

been  agreed  in  principle  earlier  that  year  by  the  Palestine 

1 

National  Council  .  By  supporting  this  idea,  the  Soviets  most 
likely  hoped  to  counter  both  the  pro~American  stance  Egypt  would 
be  advocating  at  the  conference  and  the  very  real  possibility  of 
continued  United  States’  progress  in  the  region  given  the  two 
disengagement  agreements  negotiated  by  Washington  and  U.  S. 
efforts  to  open  talks  for  a  second  Egypt ian-Israel i  agreement 
and/or  a  Jordanian— Israel i  disengagement  agreement.  Probably 
with  the  same  objectives  in  mind,  the  Soviets  had  agreed  a  few 
months  earlier  to  the  opening  of  a  PLO  office  in  Moscow,  which 
decision  was  finally  implemented  only  two  years  later  —  on  the 
eve  of  an  official  visit  by  King  Hussein  to  Moscow. 

It  is  possible  that  the  decision  regarding  the  PLO  office 
was  also  dictated  by  bilateral  PLD-Soviet  considerations  in 
addition  to  the  broader  regional  and  global  calculat ions ;  in 
1974,  the  Soviets  may  have  sought  to  strengthen  Arafat  in  his 
battle  with  Habash  over  various  issues,  including  the  issue  of 
limited  demands  for  statehood;  in  1976  the  Soviets  have  been 
trying  to  mitigate  Arafat’s  dissatisfaction  over  Moscow’s 
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position  of  restraint  with  regard  to  the  PLO  in  the  Lebanese 
conflict  (Arafat  did  not  visit  Moscow  in  197£,  reportedly  because 
of  this  displeasure).  In  1977  a  temporary  step  up  of  Soviet 
support  occurred  when  the  Soviets,  for  a  few  months,  placed  the 
return  of  the  Palestinian  refugees  in  their  official  slogan  on  a 
settlement.  This  "elevation"  was  in  direct  response  to  a  PLO 
request,  but  Soviet  acquiescence  probably  came  to  counter  (in  a 
manner  of  one-upmanship)  what  appeared  to  be  a  United  States 
approach  to  the  PLO,  when  President  Carter  spoke  of  the  need  for 
a  "homeland"  for  the  Palestinians.  More  significant  and  direct 
was  the  official  Soviet  recognition  of  the  PLO  as  the  sole 
legitimate  representative  of  the  Palestinian  people  in  November 
1978  —  immediately  after  Camp  David.  And  finally,  in  October, 
1961,  the  granting  of  diplomatic  status  to  the  PLO  office  in 
Moscow,  which  may  have  been  prompted  by  Moscow’s  renewed  concern 
over  possible  US-PLO  contacts  (encouraged  at  about  this  time  by 
various  American  figures).  As  in  the  other  cases  connected  with 
the  PLO  offices,  this  "step-up"  may  also  have  been  an  effort  to 
reassure  the  Palestinians  in  view  of  Moscow’s  improved  relations 
with  Jordan  and  —  again  —  to  placate  Arafat  over  the  Soviet 
failure  to  supply  all  arms  requested  by  the  PLO  in  South  Lebanon 
(the  issue  reportedly  was  Sarn~6s|  and  Arafat  reportedly  did  not 
visit  Moscow  in  1980  because  of  his  differences  with  Moscow  on 
this  and  other  issues). 

From  this  brief  history  of  Soviet— PLO  relations,  prior  to 
the  June  1982  Israeli  invasion  of  Lebanon,  it  emerges  that  the 
Soviets  have  used  their  stances  on  the  Palestinian  issue  to 
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enhance  Moscow’s  position  in  the  flnab  world  and,  increasingly,  to 
counter  U. S.  inroads,  successes  or  potential  successes  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  use  of  support  of  the  PLO  had  been  part  of  the 
PLO  had  been  part  of  Soviet  tactics  since  the  Yorn  Kippur  War  of 
supporting  the  more  radical  Arab  demands,  so  as  to  prove  Moscow’s 
usefulness  in  ther  eyes  of  the  Arabs,  and  essentially  in  the  eyes 
of  the  United  States  and  Israel,  with  regard  to  the  negotiating 
process  in  the  Middle  East.  Thus,  the  Soviets  could  claim  to  be 
the  only  superpower  interested  in  a  comprehensive  settlement 
rather  than  the  partial  agreements  offered  by  the  United  States} 
at  the  same  time  they  can  claim  to  the  letter  that  only  Moscow 
could  control  the  war  option,  moderate  the  radicals  or  even  bring 
them  to  the  negotiating  table  and/or  recognition  of  Israel. 
Increased  support  for  the  PLO  had  been  part  of  this  tactic, 
assuming  over  increasing  importance  ast  the  Palestinian  issue 
itself  assumed  the  dimensions  of  super  power  competition.  Yet 
the  tactical  nature  of  the  relationship  remained,  insofar  as  the 
Soviets  have  never  let  their  support  for  the  PLO  overshadow  or 
interfere  in  the  pursuit  of  Soviet  interests  (such  as  the  reentry 
of  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  negotiating  process),  or 
exacerbating  the  prospects  of  confrontation  with  the  USA),  or 
change  their  basic  positions,  be  it  on  the  nature  of  an  Arab- 
Israeli  settlement  or  other  regional  or  global  -  issues.  A 
revealing  example  of  this  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1977  when, 
rather  than  let  the  problem  of  PLO  participation  prevent  the 
planned  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  conference,  Moscow  agreed  to 
the  formulation  of  PLO  part ici pat  ion  only  at  some,  as  yet 
under t  er m i ned , 


"second  stage" 


of  the  forthcoming  conference. 


Although  the  Soviets  sought  some  formula  for  Palestinian 
participation  (vi^z.  the  Soviet -American  joint  communique  of 
October  1977  as  a  possible  substitute  for  resolution  24£),  Moscow 
was  nonetheless  willing  to  ignore  its  formally  proclaimed 
commitment  to  PLO  participation  "from  the  beginning  and  on  an 
eaual  footing"  so  as  to  obtain  its  own  return  to  the  negotiating 
process.  In  examining  below  a  number  of  decisive  factors  in  the 
Soviet -PLO  relationship,  we  shall  see  other  positions  which  the 
Soviets  have  refused  to  alter  or  compromise,  despite  opositirn  by 
the  PLO  and  what  PLO  officials  see  as  a  contradiction  of  PLO 
int  erests. 


II.  Devisive  Factors 

Those  factors  which  provide  for  potential  or  actual 
conflicts  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  PLO,  or,  at  the  very 
least,  create  problems  in  their  ongoing  relationships,  can  be 
divided  into  two  categories:  factors  connected  with  the  nature 
of  the  PLO  and  factors  connected  with  the  positions  or  policies, 
including  methods,  of  the  PLO.  Within  the  first  category,  the 
fact  that  the  PLO  is  a  roof-organization,  encompassing  several 
varied,  indeed  diverse,  groupings,  often  at  loggerheads  with  each 
other,  poses  a  number  of  problems  for  Moscow.  The  Soviets  prefer 
that  ail  the  national  liberation  forces  be  situated 
organ! zat ional ly  under  one  roof,  for  such  a  situation  eliminates 
the  necessity  of  supporting  one  group  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  which  would  limit  Soviet  options  and  increase  the  risks 
and  future  vulnerability  of  having  banked  on  the  wrong  group. 
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Mor'eover,  such  a  situation  theoretically  rules  out  costly  (in 
energy  and  resources)  rivalries,  while  providing  a  clear  address 
for  the  channeling  of  Soviet  aid  and  advice  to  a  clearly 
identified,  responsible  decision-making  unit.  Unf ort unatel y  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  PLO  only  partially  fulfills  these 
requirements.  The  organization  is  torn  by  internal  disagreements 
and  rivalries,  complicated  by  the  involvement  of  various  ftrab 
states,  supporting  —  indeed  directing  —  one  group  or  another. 
Thus,  the  interference  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq,  Syria  or  Libya  can 
effect  PLO  decision-making  or  behavior,  while  the  inherent 
insecurity  of  the  leadership  group,  specifically  of  Arafat, 
places  in  jeopardy  what  gains  or  concessions  the  Soviets  have 
often  had  to  struggle  hard  to  achieve  with  regard  to  PLO  decisons 
and  policies. 

Within  the  internal  kaleidescope  of  the  PLO,  the  Soviets 
have  in  the  past  had  no  choice  but  to  support  Arafat  and  his 
Fatah  organization,  for  it  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
dominant  group.  Yet  the  Fatah  is  basically  bourgeois  in  class 
background  and  composition,  permeated  with  religious  Muslim 
elements  (who,  like  Arafat  himself,  sympathize  to  some  degree 
with  the  revival  of  fundamental  Islam  in  Iran),  and  lacking  in 
any  ideology,  save  what  the  Soviets  view  as  bougeouis 
nat ional ism.  All  of  these  negative  character ist ics  are  clearly 
noted  by  the  Soviet  media,  indicating  the  persistence  of  these 
factors-  which  operate  against  Soviet  control  or  influence  over 
Fatah  in  the  long  as  well  the  short-run.  Yet  it  is  Fatah  which 
gives  the  tone  and  major  content  to  the  PLO.  The  two  Marxist 
organizat ions  —  Nayif  Hawatmeh’ s  Peoples  Democratic  Front  for 
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the  Liberation  of  Palestine  (PDFLP)  and  George  Habash’s 
Democratic  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  (PFLP)  are,  at 
least  ideologically,  more  acceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
even  combined,  they  represent  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
PLO  membership  and  stand  no  chance  of  taking  control.  Moreover, 
while  Hawatmeh’s  extremely  small  PDFLP  is  very  close  to  Moscow 
and  may  even  be  counted  upon,  to  a  large  degree,  to  do  Moscow’s 
bidding,  the  somewhat  stronger  Habash  is  a  much  more  radical  and 
independent  breed  of  Marxist,  whose  positions  on  policies  and 
tactics  are,  more  often  than  not,  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
of  Moscow.  Indeed,  between  1374  and  1978  there  was  an  open, 
polemical  split  between  Moscow  and  the  PFLP,  with  relations 
improving  —  and  eventually  deepening  —  only  after  Camp  David 
and  Habash’s  support  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  The 
other,  still  smaller,  organizations,  such  as  Sai’qa,  the  Popular 
Struggle  Front,  the  Palestine  Liberation  Front  and  the  Arab 
Liberation  Front  are  of  little  interest  to  Moscow,  directly 
controlled  as  they  are  by  various  Arab  states. 

There  have  been  various  attempts  by  the  Soviet  to  gain 
greater  influence  in  the  PLO  via  a  more  dependable  channel,  i.e. 
a  Communist  channel,  but  the  PLO  has  consistently  resisted  such 
encroachment s.  A1  Ansar,  created  by  the  Arab  Communist  parties, 
was  disbanded  in  1972,  having  been  critized  within ‘the  PLO  for 
its  position  in  favor  of  the  continued  existence  of  Israel  and 
its  oppositon  to  the  use  of  terror.  Its  successor,  the  Palestine 
National  Front,  organized  primarily  for  use  on  the  West  Bank,  was 


somewhat  more  successful. 


It  achieved  two  places  in  the  PLO 
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Executive  Committee^  but  its  chances  for  gaining  any  influence  in 

the  PLQ  were  severely  hampered  by  the  d i sintregrat ion  of  the 

organisation  on  the  West  Bank  due  to  deportations  on  the  part  of 

£ 

the  Israeli  authorities.  Moreover,  the  direct  bid  to  place  more 
Communists  in  the  PLO  Executive  at  the  most  recent  Palestine 
National  Council  (1981)  failed  altogether.  Moscow  probably  hopes 
that  with  the  creation  of  an  independent  Palestine  Communist 
Party  on  the  West  Bank,  the  Communists  will  have  a  firmer  basis 
for  demanding  direct  representation  in  the  PLO.  In  1974  the  West 
Bank  branch  of  the  Jordanian  Communist  Party  was  declared  the 
Palestine  Communist  Organization,  subordinate,  still,  to  the 
Jordanian  CP;  sometime  in  late  1981  this  organization  became  a 
ful 1-f iedged,  independent  Communist  Party,  The  creation  of  such 
a  party  probably  had  less  to  do  with  gaining  influence  in  the  PLO 
than  with  the  goal  of  securing  a  more  dominant  position  on  the 
West  Bank  in  anticipation  of  autonomy  and  the  political  jockeying 
connected  with  the  possibility  of  the  creation  of  a  Palestinian 
state.  The  Soviet  tactic  is  not  to  attempt  to  substitute  the 
Communists  for  the  PLO  or  compete  with  it;  tactically  the  old 
idea  of  a  common  "front"  with  non— Communist s  has  priority.  But 
the  overall  purposes  are,  on  the  one  hand,  to  strengthen  the 
Communists  by  giving  them  an  open,  publicly  recognized  role  and, 
on  the  other  nand,  to  establish  a  basis  for  Soviet  control  and 
thereby  ensure  Moscow’s  interests  and  line- 

in  addition  to  the  nature  of  the  PLO  and  its  contingent 
parts,  other  divisive  factors  in  the  Soviet  PLO  relationship  stem 
from  differences  of  opinion  on  certain  substantive  issues, 
tactics,  and  methods. 
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The  substantive  issues  include  the  enistence  of  the  state  of 
Israel,  the  locale  of  a  Palestinian  state  (alongside  or  instead 
of  Israel,  either  within  its  1947  partition  plan  borders  or  its 
June  4,  1967  border) ;  the  return  of  the  refugees;  possibly  the 
issue  of  Jerusalem;  southern  Lebanon;  and  Afghanistan.  The 
Soviets  have  consistently  argued  with  the  Palestinians  that  it  is 
unrealistic,  and  therefore  undesirable,  to  seek  the  destruction 
of  Israel  —  either  militarily  or  politically  (by  creating  a 
secular  Palestinian  state  in  all  of  Palestine)  or  even  to  try 
drastically  to  reduce  it  to  the  1947  partition  plan  lines. 
According  to  the  Soviets,  the  only  objective  worthy  of  pursuit, 
i.e. ,  one  which  stands  a  chance  of  success  and  which,  most 
important  for  the  Soviets,  does  not  carry  with  it  the  certainty 
of  war  and  superpower  military  confrontat ion,  is  the  creation  of 
a  Palestinian  state  on  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  This  is  the 
posiion  implicitly  accepted  by  Fatah  and  even  the  Palestine 
National  Council  insofar  as  the  latter’ s  1974  resolutions  called 
for  the  setting  up  of  a  Palestinian  "authority"  on  any  territory 
liberated.  The  PLO,  Fatah,  and  even  Arafat  refuse  to  go  beyond 
this  explicitly  because  of  the  strong  opposition  within  the  PLO, 
and  even  within  Fatah,  to  accepting  the  existence  of  Israel. 
Only  Hawatmeh  —  and  the  Communists  —  explicitly  and  openly 
accept  the  Soviet  post  ion,  although  Hawatmeh  occasionally  claims 
that  this  is  only  the  first  step,  presumably  leading  to  the  1947 
borders  or  all  of  Palestine  (the  Soviets  delete  such  comments 
from  their  own  accounts  of  Hawatmeh* s  statements).  This  issue 
has  had  a  most  divisive  effect  on  the  Soviet -PLO  alliance;  the 
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Soviets  were  not  willing  to  support  the  demand  for  a  Palestinian 
state  until  there  was  at  least  implicit  PLO  agreement  to  the 
Soviet  position,  which  agreement  will  probably  remain  so  long  as 
firafat  retains  his  power.  The  refugee  issue  is  much  less 
important  or  pressing  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  though  the 
differences  in  their  attitudes  could  cause  some  difficulties  in 
the  future.  Probably  realizing  that  the  PLO  position  favoring 
the  return  of  all  the  Palestinian  refugees,  their  descendents  and 
families,  to  their  former  homes  in  Israel  could  be  viewed  by 
Israel  as  tantamount  to  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  Jewish  state, 
the  Soviet  position  (though  rarely  expressed)  calls  for  "return” 
of  the  refugees  to  the  new  Palestinian  state  when  created  or  "to 
their  homes  in  accordance  with  the  UN  resolution",  i.e. ,  UN 
resolution  194  of  1948  which  calls  for  "return"  of  those  willing 
to  live  in  peace  with  their  neighbors.  Similarily,  Jerusalem  is 
not  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  PLO  at 
present,  but  a  difference  in  positions  —  the  Soviets  being  much 
less  committed  than  the  PLO  to  Jerusalem,  all  of  it,  being  the 
capital  of  the  Palestinian  state  —  could  cause  difficulties  in 
the  future. 

The  Palestinian  struggle  in  southern  Lebanon,  first  against 
the  Syrians  and  then  against  the  Israelis,  has  been  a  serious 
source  of  incompatibility,  for  the  PLO,  particularly  Fatah,  has 
long  presed  the  Soviets  to  take  a  more  direct  military  role,  or, 
at  the  very  least,  to  provide  more  advanced  weapons.  The 
Soviets,  for  their  part,  have  been  relatively  restrained,  out  of 
concern  that  massive  Israeli  retaliation  could  lead  to  a  new 


Prab- Israel i 


war. 


Prafat  reportedly  refrained  from  visiting 


Moscow  in  1976  and  again  in  1930  because  of  this  issue;  and  his 
second-in-command,  fibu  lyad,  has  explicitly  criticized  the  Soviet 
Union  for  its  reticence.  There  are  other  points  of  dissent  on 
the  Palestinians’  part  regarding  issues  not  directly  connected 
with  the  Arab— Israeli  conflict.  The  change  in  the  Soviet 
position  on  the  Fatah  backed  Eritrean  liberation  struggle  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  them.  More  important,  however,  was  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan.  The  PLO  has  officially,  if 
unenthusiastically,  supported  the  Soviets  on  this  issue,  but 
Arafat,  unlike  Hawatmeh  and  Habash,  has  been  much  more 
sympathetic  to  the  Muslim  cause  than  Moscow  would  like.  Although 
willing  to  mediate  between  the  Afghanistan  regime  and  Pakistan 
and  even  Iran,  Arafat  has  not  endorsed  the  invasion  or  given 
Moscow  his  full  backing  on  the  matter. 

Numerous  issues  of  methods  and  tactics  are  also  the  source 
of  controversy  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  PLO.  The  most 
fundamental  and  important  of  these  is  the  complex  of  issues 
connected  with  negot iat ions,  i. e. ,  recognition  of  Israel, 
acceptance  of  Resolution  £42,  Geneva  versus  armed  struggle, 
specifically  terrorism.  Uhile  the  Soviet^  have,  over  the  years, 
tried  to  persuade  the  PLO  to  agree  to  the  idea  of  Israel i-PLO 
mutual  recognition,  they  have  invested  much  more  energy  and  time 
in  trying  to  get  the  PLO  to  accept  Resolution  £42,  with  its 
implicit  recognition  of  Israel,  thus  paving  the  way  for 
Palestinian  participation  in  negotiations  such  as  Geneva.  After 
some  initial  hesitation,  the  PLO  did  unofficially  accept  the 


Soviet -US 


statement  of  October  1977  as  a  substitute 


for 
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resolution  £42  and  there  are  signs  that  in  view  of  the  general 
Arab  rejection  of  this  resolution  (viz,  the  decision  of  the  Arab 
summit  in  Amman  in  1981),  Moscow  has  abandoned  its  direct 
pressure  for  £42  in  favor  of  some  other  formula.  Thus  Moscow  no 
longer  advocates  the  Geneva  conference,  based  as  it  was  on  £4£, 
but  rather  some  other  form  of  international  or  multilateral 
conference.  Yet  there  are  many  forces  in  the  PLO,  even  in  Fatah, 
which  oppose  negot iat ions,  advocating  only  armed  struggle.  These 
forces  came  to  the  fore  most  recently  on  the  issue  of  the 
European  initiative,  the  acceptance  of  which  some  saw  as 
Palestinian  capitulation.  Arafat  just  barely  won  out  on  this 
matter  ( pro— negot iat ions)  in  the  PNC  of  1961,  but  his  foes  were 
joined  by  Moscow  and  its  supporters.  While  not  essentially 
opposed  to  PLQ  contacts  with  Europe,  the  Soviets  construe  the 
European  initiative  controversy  within  the  PLD  as  a  prelude  to 
the  most  serious  source  of  a  Soviet-PLO  rift  —  the  possibility 
that  the  PLO  under  Arafat  might  eventually  opt  for  Western,  and 
behind  it  American,  sponsorship.  This  has  been,  and  will 
probably  remain,  the  most  serious  dilemma  for  the  Soviets,  for  by 
attempting  to  persuade  the  PLO  to  accept  the  idea  of  negotiations 
and  seeking  to  bolster  the  moderates  within  the  organization, 
Moscow  is  strengthening  the  very  elements  which  render  a  shift 
towards  the  West  more  feasible.  It  is  in  this  context  that 
Soviet  opposition,  or  at  least  discomfort,  over  such  matters  as 
the  Jordanian— PLO  rapproachement  or  PLO  support  for  the  Saudi 
Arabian  peace  plan  must  be  seen.  Even  as  Moscow  improves  its  own 
relations  with  Jordan  and  seeks  such  an  improvement  with  Riyadh, 
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it  has  to  combat  these  same  tendencies  within  the  PLO  —  and  they 
ane  personified  by  Prafat. 

Even  though  the  Soviets  find  themselves  in  temporary 
agreement  with  the  more  radical  elements  —  against  flrafat  —  on 
some  matters,  the  basic  Soviet  support  for  the  idea  of  a 
negotiated  settlement  has  placed  Moscow  at  loggerheads  with  most 
elements  of  the  PLO  at  one  time  or  another  on  the  issue  of  armed 
struggle.  While  agreement  exists  with  such  as  Arafat,  at  least 
on  the  simultaneous  use  of  political  as  well  as  military  methods, 
the  issue  of  terrorism  has  been  a  source  of  strain.  While  the 
Soviets  train  Palestinians  in  the  use  of  arms  and  armed  struggle, 
they  prefer  that  this  method  be  subordinated  to  political  means 
and  limited  to  sabotage  or  resistance  in  the  occupied 
territories.  Moscow’s  attitude  towards  operations  inside  Israel 
is  somewhat  more  ambivalent,  even  condemnatory,  though  when  the 
operation  is  carried  out  by  Fatah,  the  Soviets  generally  try  to 
characterize  it  as  an  action  against  military  targets,  so  as  to 
legitimize  it  as  "resistance".  Internet iona 1  terror,  however,  is 
not  advocated  or  supported,  ostensibly  because  Moscow  considers 
it  counter-productive,  in  reality,  probably,  because  the  Soviets 
themselves  are  vulnerable  to,  and  have  been  victims  of, 
hijackings.  Thus  for  all  that  the  KGB  is  involved  with  extremist 
groups  around  the  world  and  does,  in  fact,  provide  training,  one 
of  the  issues  on  which  Moscow  and  the  PLO  have  clashed  is 
terrorism.  Along  with  the  idea  of  a  "mini-state",  the  issue  of 
terrorism  was  the  point  over  which  Moscow  and  Ha bash  broke  forces 
in  1974.  The  Soviets  would  appear  to  have  been  less  adament 
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after  Camp  David,  but  PLO  use  of  internat ional  terrorism  also 
declined  after  1978. 


III.  Cohesive  Factors 

There  are  two  types  of  factors  which  operate  (or  are  hoped 
by  the  Soviets  to  operate)  in  the  direction  of  cohesiveness  in 
the  Soviet-PLQ  relationships  the  dependency  of  the  PLO  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  mutuality  of  interests  between  the  two.  In 
fact,  however,  as  stated  from  the  outset,  the  real  degree  of 
cohesiveness  is  determined  primarily  by  factors  outside  the  bi¬ 
lateral  relationship  itself,  i.e. ,  by  the  state  of  Soviet-flrab 
relations  (and  the  position  of  the  Arab  states  vis  a  vis  the  PLO) 
and  the  state  of  Soviet -United  States  relations  (and  the  position 
of  the  United  States  vis  a  vis  the  Palestinians). 

The  PLO  is  dependent  upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  provision 
■^f  pol  it  ical  support .  This  support  consists  of  support  for  the 
Palestinians’  demands  and  for  the  PLO  as  an  organization  on  the 
international  scene,  e. g. ,  in  the  UN  and  its  affiliates;  in 
bilateral  talks  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  representatives  of 
other  countries,  including  Western  countries  (mainly  to  have  the 
Palestinian  issue  and/or  the  PLO  at  least  mentioned);  in 
conferences  and  meetings  organized  by  the  Soviets,  Soviet  fronts 
such  as  the  World  Peace  Council,  or  other  organi zat ions, 
specifically  on  the  Palestinians  or  related,  and  even  unrelated, 
subjects.  Soviet  political  support  comes  in  the  form  of  opening 
PLO  offices  and  providing  official  recognition  of  the  PLO  as  the 
sole  legitimate  representat i ve  of  the  Palestinians.  Assistance 
in  the  PLO’ s  propaganda  effort  includes  direct  Soviet  media 
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propaganda  on  the  PLO* s  behalf  and  on  the  Palestinian  issue.  In 

all  areas  of  political  support  Moscow’s  allies,  including  Cuba 

3 

but  excluding  Rumania,  follow  the  Soviet • lead.  Rumania,  in 
keeping  with  its  generally  independent  foreign  policy  stance,  has 
its  own  position  on  the  PLQ  and  provides  political  support  in 
other  ways,  independent  of  Moscow. 

fl  second  means  employed  by  the  Soviets  to  create  PLO 
dependency  is  mil it ary  suB^grii  which  consists  of  the  provision 
of  training  and  arms  and  equipment.  PLO  people  are  trained  in 
camps  located  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Eastern  Europe,  Cuba  and  North 
Korea.  (The  last  is  not  necessarily  part  of  the  Soviet  effort 
inasmuch  as  the  North  Koreans  tend  to  be  independent  of  Moscow, 
leaning  towards  China,  which,  in  any  case,  also  aids  the  PLO). 
While  this  training  is  military  (use  of  explosives,  conventional 
warfare,  sabotage,  etc.),  political  indoctrination  is  also 
provided,  while  training  in  political  intelligence,  and 
ag i tat  ion-propaganda  work  is  presumably  also  offered  to  certain 
trainees.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Soviet  or  Soviet  bloc 
advisors  have  been  sent  to  instruct  PLO  forces  in  the  Middle  East 

aside  from  unconfirmed  rumors  in  1978  that  20-30  Soviet 

e  . 

instructors  were  present  in  Lebanon  along  with  some  East  Germans, 
and  later,  Cubans. 

On  the  other  hand,  Soviet  and  East  bloc  "diplomatic" 
personnel  in  Lebanon  are  in  regular  contact  with  the  PLO,  some  of 
them  presumably  operating  as  at  least  security/intelligence 
advisors,  if  not  more.  The  presence  of  Libyan  advisors  in 
Lebanon  does  not  appear  to  be  directly  connected  with  the  Soviet 
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Union.  firms  and  military  equipment  have  been  provided  since 
1970,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  through  Syria,  Libya  and  Iraq 
<and  possibly  South  Yemen).  The  Soviet  bloc  is  by  far  the  major 
source  of  armaments  for  the  PLO,  with  Saudi  firabia,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  other  firab  states,  paying  the  bills.  China 
provides  some  equipment  and  Western,  including  U. S. ,  French  and 
West  German  equipment  has  been  found  amongst  the  Palestinians’ 
arms,  presumably  having  been  obtained  through  international  arms 
merchants  and/or  provided  through  third  parties.  Other  types  of 
Soviet  support  include  medical.  educat  ional  and  economic  ai.d, 
but  none  of  these  categories  is  particularly  large  or 
significant.  ficcording  to  Palestinian  sources,  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  provide  any  direct  financial  aid;  Saudi  Arabia  is  the 
PLO’ s  main  financial  backer.  Dependency  may  also  be  sought  by 
Soviet  involvement  in  internal  power  plays  and  politics,  yiz,  the 
effort  to  inject  Communists  into  the  PLO’ s  ruling  bodies,  to 
increase  Communist  influence  amongst  the  Palest ianians  in  the 
occupied  territories,  and  the  attention  given  the  PLO-Marx ist s, 
particularly  the  pro-Soviet  Marxists  around  Hawatmeh.  Whether 
the  Soviets  'have  supported  any  of  the  efforts  to  replace  Arafat 
is  not  at  all  certain,  however,  inasmuch  as  the  contenders  such 
Abu  lyad  or  non— Fatah  people,  have  all  tended  to  be  more 
extY'ernist  in  their  views,  sometimes  critical  of  Soviet 
moderation,  and,  in  some  cases,  directly  connected  with  various 
Arab  governments  (therefore  offering  little  prospect  for  Soviet 
control )  . 

All  of  the  above  types  of  dependency-creating  tactics, 
insofar  as  they  are  successful,  may  also  be  used  by  the  Soviets 
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as  instruments  of  control  and  channels  for  influence. 
Theoretically,  at  least,  political  support  can  be  withheld  as  a 
lever  for  bringing  about  changes  in  PLO  policies,  tactics, 
personnel,  etc.  The  Soviets  withheld  support  for  a  Palestinian 
state  until  the  PLO  agreed  to  the  mini-state  idea,  and  Moscow  for 
quite  a  long  time  withheld  official  recognition  of  the  PLO  as  the 
sole  legitimate  representative  of  the  Palestinian  people. 
However,  neither  of  these  Soviet  "concessions",  nor  any  others, 
came  about  as  a  direct  result  of  some  change  in  the  PLO,  but 
rather  as  a  result  of  other  Soviet  considerations  (growing  U. S. 
influence  and  the  corning  Rabat  decisions.  Camp  David,  and  so 
forth).  For  all  that  Soviet  historians  try  to  depict  Soviet 
support  as  a  function  of  the  change  in  the  PLO  to  a  progressive 
mass  organisat ion,  bent  on  negotiations  and  reasons,  other  Soviet 
writers  have  been  sanguine  enough  to  admit  that  these  attributes 
are  far  from  having  been  attained,  and,  implicitly,  that  Moscow 
has  not  succeeded  in  converting  the  PLO  to  a  Marxist— oriented 
ideology  and  the  Soviets’  various  substantive  and  tactical 
positions.  Os  far  as  can  be  determined,  Moscow  has  continuously 
pressed  its  views  without  tying  compliance  to  any  threat  of 
continued  Soviet  political  support.  Indeed,  the  picture  which 
has  emerged  is  one  more  of  the  Soviet  Union  rather  than  the  PLO 
as  the  supplicant,  and  Moscow  as  being  acutely  aware  of  the 
potential  for  a  shift  in  PLO  orientation. 

In  the  area  of  military  aid,  the  Soviets  have  achieved 
somewhat  more  dependency,  insofar  as  the  nature  of  the  aid 
supplied  can  directly  affect  certain  end  results.  Thus,  the 
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Soviets  have  generally  succeeded  in  controlling  the  combat 
options  open  to  the  Palestinians  in  southern  Lebanon,  though  it 
is  not  certain  that  they  have  had  similar  success  in  influencing 
the  PLQ’ s  decisions  as  to  when,  where  and  how  to  use  the  weapons 
that  the  PLQ  already  possesses.  While  it  is  possible  that  the 
Soviets  have  used  types  and  dates  of  arms  supplies  as  a  lever  for 
influencing  PLO  decisions,  much  the  way  they  tried  to  do  in  the 
past  with  Egypt  (1971-1973)  and  Syria  (1976),  there  is  no 
evidence  that  such  arms  blackmail  has,  in  fact.  succeeded  any 
more  than  it  did  with  Egypt  and  Syria  in  the  past.  The  facts 
that  the  PLO  can  (and  does)  obtain  much  of  its  Soviet  equipment 
indirectly  from  various  Arab  states  and  that  it  can  purchase 
weapons  with  Saudi  money,  limit  the  effectiveness  of  arms 
supplies  as  a  lever  for  control.  No  other  channel  of  potential 
control  (medical,  education,  economic  support,  or  involvement  in 
internal  PLO  pol it  iking)  has  achieved  sufficient  dimension  or 
importance  to  be  of  any  use  to  the  Soviets,  however,  the  last  of 
these  (involvement  in  internal  PLO  politiking),  is  probably  most 
conducive  to  control  or  influence.  The  recruitment  of  pro-Soviet 
PLO  people,  their  elevation  to  positions  of  power,  assistance  to 
one  group  against  another  in  internal  political  fights. 
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control.  The  major  conveyer  of  Soviet  wishes  remains  the  Soviet 
ambassador  in  Beirut  and  other  Soviet  officials  who  meet  with  PLD 
leaders;  the  pro— Soviet  PLO  Marxists  or  Soviet  agents  within  the 
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PLO  do  not  yet  have  sufficient  power  to  dictate  Soviet  wishes  to 
the  PLO  executive. 

The  second  type  of  factor  for  cohesiveness  of  the  Soviet -PLO 
relationship  is  the  mutuality  of  interests  between  the  two  — 
which  is,  basically,  mutual  instrumentality  or  exploitation.  The 
fundamental  mutual  interest  is  opposition  to  the  ascendency  of 
America’s  influence  at  the  expense  of  Moscow.  The  Soviet  Union 
can  offer  the  PLO  another  champion  in  the  international  arena  — 
and  a  most  powerful  champion  at  that.  Aside  from  serving  as 
another  Soviet  client  in  the  Middle  East,  the  PLO  can  offer  the 
Soviets  certain  services  such  as  mediation,  to  wit,  between  Iran 
and  Afghanistan,  Eritrea  and  Ethiopia,  Somalia  and  Ethiopia,  as 
well  as  channels  for  contacts  with  various  movements  such  as  the 
Sandanisti,  the  Italian  Red  Brigades,  the  Japanese  Red  Army  and 
others  who  have  trained  in  PLO  camps. 

The  relationship,  from  the  view  of  mutuality  of  interests, 
is  not  entirely  balanced,  and  we  have  already  examined  the 
divisive  factors  which  render  the  mutuality  of  interests  somewhat 
vulnerable.  Yet  for  all  that  the  PLO  appears  to  be  the  greater 
beneficiary,  and  the  dependency  necessary  for  control  is  solely 
lacking  in  reality,  so  that  the  PLO  is  still  not  the  organisation 
the  Soviets  would  have  it  be,  Moscow  obviously  considers  the  PLO 
a  sufficient  asset  to  warrant  efforts  to  strengthen  the  cohesive 
factors  in  the  relationship. 
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Post script 

This  paper  was  prepared  some  time  before  the  Israeli  war  in 

Lebanon  in  the  summer  of  1S8£,  but  the  events  of  the  war  have 

borne  out  a  number  of  hypotheses  and  trends  already  noted.  The 

earlier  Soviet  reticence  to  assist  PLO  military  activities  from 

Lebanon  because  of  concern  that  these  actions  might  lead  to  an 

Israeli  invasion,  became  during  the  war,  almost  total  Soviet 

inaction  on  behalf  of  the  PLO,  lest  the  Soviet  Union  be  dragged 

into  the  military  arena.  Thus  the  tactical  nature  of  Moscow’s 

interest  in  the  PLO  became  blatantly  clear. 

Early  in  the  war,  Moscow  used  two  separate  channels  to  make 

the  limits  of  its  support  understood  to  the  PLO.  In  response  to 

what  the  PLO  radio  termed  an  Prafat  call  to  Moscow  to  "help  stop 

the  Israeli  aggression,”  the  PLO  representative  in  Moscow, 

Muharnrned  ash-Sha’  ir,  issued  a  statement  on  June  8  that  the  Soviet 

Union  would  continue  to  send  military  supplies  to  the 

Palest inians,  but  would  send  no  troops,  adding  th^t  no  troops  had 
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been  requested.  None  of  the  above  appeared  in  tne  Soviet 

version  of  the  Sha’ ir  statement,  but  this  Soviet  position 

presumably  was  also  conveyed  to  PLO  political  department  chief 
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Kaddumi  in  riis  talk  with  Gromyko  at  the  UN  the  ..ext  day.  Almost 

immediately,  fibu  lyad,  a  critic  of  the  Soviet  Uniidn  in  the  past, 

publicly  expressed  the  PLO’ s  disappointment  with  the  Soviets, 

saying  that  from  "the  first  hour,  we  wanted  the  Soviet  position 

to  be  more  radical,  but  our  Soviet  brothers  have  their  own  way  of 
G 

acting."  Soviet  sensitivity  to  such  criticism  —  .Df  which  this 
was  only  the  beginning  —  was  one  of  the  factors  prompting  tne 
June  14,  Soviet  government  statement.  ftlth-z.ug.h  its  wording  was 
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to  some  degree  the  public  expression  of  the  note  sent  to  Reagan  a 

few  days  earlier  (primarily  from  concern  over  Israel i-Syrian 

fighting),  the  tone  and  timing  were  clearly  designed  to  restore 

the  cease-fire,  lest  Israel  take  Beirut,  but  its  warning  to 

Israel  lacked  the  strong  threat  expressed  at  critical  times  in 

previous  Arab— Israeli  wars.  (Indeed,  the  PLO  repr’esentat  i  ve  in 

the  Persian  Gulf  was  to  make  just  this  point,  critical  of  Moscow, 
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several  days  later.  )  On  the  critical  point  of  actual  Soviet 
assistance  to  the  Palestinians  (or  Syrians)  the  statement  was 
vague,  even  defensive.  It  said  only  that  "The  Soviet  Union  takes 
the  side  of  the  Arabs,  not  in  words,  but  in  deeds.  It  is  working 
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to  bring  about  the  withdrawal  of  the  aggressor  from  Lebanon. " 

The  "deeds"  referred  to  were  limited  to  diplomatic  action, 

although  Soviet  propaganda  broadcasts  implied,  by  reference  to 

past  cases,  that  this  also  meant  Moscow’s  role  in  the  creation  of 
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Arab  military  strength.  Even  this,  however,  said  nothing  of  the 

present,  prompting  increasingly  explicit  Palestinian  criticism 

over  the  following  weeks.  Moscow’s  ally,  Hawatmeh,  calling  on 

the  Soviets  to  use  "all  possible  means  including  military  power," 

complained  that  Moscow  was  satisfying  itself  with  diplomatic  and 

political  pressures,  the  effect  of  which  was  "limited,  if  not 
10 

zero."  The  Soviets  were  apparently  no  more  forthcoming  in  the 

letter  that  "it  contains  pretty  words,  but  they  have  no  basis  on 
1 1 

the  ground."  Abu  lyad  had  already  termed  Soviet  "inactivity" 
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as  inexplicable.  Prior  to  his  early  July  visit  to  Moscow,  as 

part  of  the  Arab  League  delegations  designated  to  visit  all  the 


permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council, 


Kaddumi  was  quoted  as 


II 


saying  that 


planning  to  ask  the  Soviets  for  "drastic  action, 
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condemning  Israel  was  not  sufficient.  According  to  Arab 

sources,  quoted  in  the  West,  Bromyko  told  Kaddurni  (and  -the 

accompanying  Morrocan  and  Kuwaiti  Foreign  Ministers)  that  Soviet 

military  aid  in  the  form  of  troops  or  combat  ships  was  out  of  the 

question,  refusing  to  change  the  Soviet  position  or  increase  its 
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role  in  Lebanon  in  any  way.  The  Soviets  offered  little  else  in 

answer  to  the  Palestinians*  demands  and  criticism  aside  from 

protestations  of  how  much  the  Soviet  Union  was  doing, 

minimization  of  the  Palestinians*  losses  (meaning  that  their  own 

arms  and  training,  like  that  of  the  Syrians,  were  well  provided 

by  Moscow),  and  the  more  frequent  argument  employed  implicitly 

and  later  explicitly  that  the  Arab  states  were  supposed  to  be  the 

Palest inians*  greatest  defenders.  Citing  help  from  their  own 

allies.  South  Yemen  and  Syria,  and  their  potential  ally,  Iran, 

the  Soviets  predictably  tried  to  shift  the  criticism  to  the  Arab 
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world,  citing  its  lack  of  unity  and  failure  to  act. 

While  the  criticism  of  the  Soviet  Union  came  from  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  PLO,  particularly  Fatah,  the  one  surprising 
exception  was  George  Habash.  Once  the  most  outspoken  critic  of 
Moscow,  Habash’s  silence  regarding  Moscow  during  the  war,  can 
only  be  an  indication  of  how  far  Soviet-PFLP  relations  did  indeed 
progress  after  Camp  David,  and  the  degree  of  cooperation  Habash 
apparently  hoped  to  maintain  with  the  Soviets  in  the  future. 
While  Habash’s  silence  may  not  in  fact  have  been  significant,  it 
is  a  strong  possibility  htat  one  of  the  outcomes  of  the  summer’s 
confict  will  be  a  strengthening  of  the  radical  wing  of  the  PLO, 
as  opposed  to  Arafat.  Arafat  will  have  still  greater  difficulty 
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in  arguing  that  he  was  right  to  press  for  the  political  approach, 

the  road  of  internat ional  pressures  and  state  alliances,  the 

option  of  negotiations  and  implied  compromise  in  view  of  the 

Israeli  government’s  choice  of  the  military  option.  The 

likelihood  of  the  radical isat ion  of  the  PLO,  and  its  probable 

return  to  terrorism  as  its  only  means  of  operating,  has  alreayd 

been  perceived  by  the  Soviets,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  a 

l& 

positive  development  in  Soviet  eyes.  There  remains  a  wide  gap 

between  Moscow’s  position  and  that  of  the  radicals,  not  only  on 

the  issue  of  internat iona x  terrorism,  but  on  the  whole  spectrum 

of  questions  related  to  an  firab- Israeli  settlement  —  including 

the  very  idea  of  a  settlement.  Gromyko,  in  his  press  conference 

on  June  22,  reiterated  this  position,  underlining  the  point  of 

greatest  conflict  between  Moscow  and  the  radical  Palestinians: 
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Moscow’s  recognition  of  Isael’s  right  to  exist. 

The  radical  izat  ion  of  the  PLO  is  but  one  problem  Moscow  i.  ay 
have  to  face.  fl  more  serious  problem  for  the  Soviets  may  be  that 
the  arner leans  will  emerge  the  winner  from  the  whole  conflict. 
This,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  major  Soviet  concerns  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  probably  the  major  concern  once  the  Syrian- 
israeli  hostilities  virtually  ceased  and  the  period  of 
negotiations  set  in.  From  its  first  announcements  of  the  war, 
the  Soviet  Union  sought  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Arab  world  that 
the  United  States  was  as  much  to  blame  and  as  deeply  involved  as 
the  Israeli  attackers  themselves.  Moscow  sought  to  exploit  the 
conflict  to  hamper  the  United  States,  both  by  drawing  a  straight 
line  between  Camp  David,  the  U.S.- Israeli  "strategic  alliance" 


and  the  summer  war,  and  by  encouraging  the  Arab  states  to  employ 

the  oil  weapon  against  America.  Thus,  as  early  as  June  8,  the 

Soviets  called  on  the  Arab  states  to  help  the  Palestinians,  -but 

this  appeal  was  not  a  call  for  Arab  military  aid,  but  rather  for 

the  safer,  but  more  effective  —  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view  — 

IS 

use  of  the  oil  weapon.  Beneath  this  perhaps  fai — fetched  hope 

of  achieving  an  active  —  and  significant  —  anti-American  policy 

from  the  Arab  states,  which  might  even  unite  the  more  reactionary 

Arab  states  like  Saudi  Arabia  with  the  more  radical  ones,  the 

Soviets  were  most  likely  intent  upon  limiting  American 

exploitation  of  the  crisis  to  further  improve  its  position.  The 

prominence  of  this  global  calculation  in  Soviet  thinking  was  most 
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apparent  in  the  warning  sent  by  Brzhnev  to  Reagan  on  July  8. 
For  weeks  the  PLO  had  been  surrounded  and  bombarded  in  West 
Beirut,  there  had  been  the  daily  threat  of  Israeli  occupation  and 
destruction  of  the  PLO  strongholds  in  the  city.  Yet  during  all 
this  tie  the  Soviets  did  little  to  nothing,  choosing  to  respond 
only  when  a  new  element  appeared:  the  possibility  of  U. S. 

marines  being  sent  to  Lebanon  to  assist  in  the  evacuation  of  the 
PLO.  The  Soviet  warning  was  couched  mainly  in  terms  of 
preventing  an  Israeli  move  on  West  Beirut,  and  it  was  relatively 
milder  than  the  June  lA  statement  in  that  it  omitted  any 
reference  to  the  proximity  of  the  area  to  the  Soviet  Union.  But 

it  was  quite  clear  in  its  opposition  to  any  importation  of  U, S. 
forces  into  the  area,  a  step  which  the  Soviets  undoubtedly  saw  as 
a  serious  change  in  the  super  power  status  guo  in  the  area, 
reminescent  of  the  days  of  powerful  American  intervention  in  the 
Middle  East  (Lebanon  1958)  to  prop  up  the  regimes  of  its  choice 
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against  the  threat  of  pro-Soviet  moves  elsewhere  in  the  area. 

the  July  8  warning  did  not  even  mention  Israeli  withdrawal  from 

Lebanon,  an  omission  designed  perhaps  to  lower  the  price 

necessary  for  American  agreement  to  desist  from  sending  troops,  a 

move  obviously  considered  more  threatening  to  Soviet  interests 

than  the  continued  presence  of  the  Israeli  army  in  Lebanon. 

The  American  troop  threat  mitigated  by  their  limitation  in  a 

mult i-lateral  supervisory  force,  the  problem  of  an  American 

diplomatic  victory  remained.  The  Americans  having  successfully 

mediated  the  solution  to  the  PLO  presence  in  Beirut,  the 

possibility  remained  that  they  might  achieve  a  modus  £2g!2£I!Jdi 

with  the  organi zat ion.  Having  no  diplomatic  relations  with 

Israel,  and  no  patron-client  relationship  with  Lebanon,  the 

Soviets  had  no  way  of  challenging  the  American-conducted 

negot iat ions.  According  to  a  Saudi  source,  the  Soviets  refused  a 

Palestinian  request  to  send  a  Soviet  negotiator  on  the  grounds 

that  the  absence  of  Soviet-Israel i  relations  would  be  an  obstacle 
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to  the  success  of  such  an  effort.  For  a  certain  period  of 

time,  it  appeared  that  the  Soviets  encouraged  the  Palestinians 

and  the  Syrians,  or  anyone  else  approached  as  a  potential  host 

for  the  PLO,  to  resist  a  settlement.  The  Soviets  may  have  hoped 

thereby  to  prevent  an  American  meditated  solution,  as  well  as  to 

demonstrate  that  the  Americans,  after  all,  could  offer  the  Arabs 

nothing.  At  best,  the  negotiations  could  be  shifted  to  the  UN  or 

a  multi-national  forum  which  would  include  the  Soviet  Union,  a 

£1 

suggestion  which  was  raised  by  the  Soviets  late  in  July.  When, 
however,  Israeli  preparedness  to  take  West  Beirut  became  more 
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than  apparent,  the  tensions  on  the  Eastern  ( Ist'ael-Syr ia)  front, 
Syria  and  others  suddenly  changed  their  positions  regarding  a 
Palestinian  evacuation.  The  sudden  change,  which  included  South 
Yemen’s  agreement  to  receive  Palestinians,  strongly  suggests 
Soviet  intervention,  presumably  because  the  Soviets  became 
convinced  that  Israel  had  reached  the  limits  of  its  patience  and 
war  was  about  to  break  out  again  in  full  force. 

There  is  always  the  possibility  too  that  the  conflict  in 
Lebanon  strengthened  those  persons  or  forces  in  Moscow  which  were 
opposed  to  such  massive  Soviet  involvement  with  the  Palestinians 
or  in  this  area  at  all.  It  has  been  argued  over  the  years  that 
elements  of  the  Soviet  military  opposed  such  involvement  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  too  risky,  that  the  Arab  clients  were  too 
unstable  and  uncertain,  and  that  war,  including  confrontat ion 
with  the  United  States,  or  at  the  very  least,  loss  of  modern 
Soviet  equipment,  would  be  the  result.  Others  were  said  to  have 
opposed  supporting  non-Marxist  groups,  believing  the  investment 
to  be  worthless  over  the  long  run,  while  others  may  in  fact  have 
pressed  for  greater  support,  as  part  of  the  Soviet -Chinese 
competition  amongst  the  national  liberation  movements. 
Conversely,  there  were  those  who  preferred  only  §tate-to-State 
relations  as  the  cornerstone  of  Soviet  policy,  no  matter  how 
progressive  or  Marxist  the  non-ruling  client  group. 

There  has  also  been  some  evidence  of  persons  or  groups 
favoring  detente  as  distinct  from  those  who  seek  every 
opportunity  to  denigrate  the  possibility  of  detente  with  the 
United  States.  In  the  Lebanese  crisis,  there  actually  was  a 
divergences  between  the  standard  Soviet  line  and  the  comments  of 
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orie  journalist,  l2vestiiaj;.s  Middle  East  political  expert,  Bovin, 

who  at  least  twice  sought  to  dissociate  the  United  States  from 
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responsibility  for  the  Israeli  action.  •  Bovin’s  name  has  been 
associated  with  that  of  Politburo  member  findropov,  just  as 
various  personalities  and  institutions  have  been  identified  with 
each  of  the  above  views.  It  has  been  speculated  that  the  lack  of 
soviet  aid  to  the  PLO  at  this  time  was  evidence  of  a  change  in 
Soviet  policy  as  a  result  of  a  shift  amongst  the  power  groups  in 
the  Kremlin,  possibility  in  connection  with  the  death  of  Suslov 
several  months  ago.  Given  the  closed  nature  of  the  Soviet 
political  system,  all  this  is  but  speculation,  but  the  Soviet-PLO 
relationship  and  Soviet  behaviour  towards  the  PLO  have  been  both 
clear  and  consistent  over  the  years.  Soviet  behaviour  in  this 
crisis  was  indeed  totally  consistent  with,  and  the  logical 
consequence  of,  the  policies  pursued  by  the  Brzhnev  regime  over 
the  past  ten  years,  if  not  longer. 


-  S9  - 

FOOTNOTES 

1.  Habash,  disapproving  of  the  idea  of  declaring  for  a 
state  at  the  time,  because  of  his  opposition  to  a  mini-state  on 
the  West  Bank  and  Gasa,  refused  to  participate  in  Rabat,  just  as 
he  refused  to  go  to  Moscow  in  the  summer  of  1974  because  of  his 
differences  with  the  Soviets  on  this  and  other  issues. 

2.  Its  place  on  the  West  Bank  was  taken  by  the  more 
radical  National  Guidance  Committee,  established  after  Camp 
David,  but  the  Communists  were  unsuccessful  in  their  efforts  to 
take  over  this  group. 

3.  The  Soviet  Union’s  allies  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Cuba 
also  provide  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  proxy  for  those  occasions 
when  the  Soviets  do  not  want  to  act  directly,  e- g. ,  stating  a 
more  extreme  position  than  Moscow  is  yet  ready  to  advocate 
formally,  to  launch  trial  balloons,  to  provide  contacts  which  the 
Soviets  don’t  want  to  undertake  directly  (such  as  contacts  with 
Habash  during  the  1974-78  rift  between  him  and  Moscow)  and  so 
forth. 

4.  WOFft,  June  9,  1982. 

5.  See  for  example,  Pnavda,  June  9,  1982,  Radio  Peace  and 

Progress  in  firabic,  June  9,  1982. 

£,  Radio  Monte  Carlo,  June  11,  1982. 

7;  Qatar  News  Agency,  June  28,  1982. 

8.  Tass,  June  14,  1982. 

9.  Moscow  radio  in  Arabic,  June  16,  1982. 

10.  Reuter,  June  26,  1982;  AFP,  June  26,  1982.  For  still 

stronger  criticism  by  Hawatmeh,  see  AFP,  July  15,  1982.  The  only 
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PLO  official  to  visit  Moscow  in  June  was  the  Hawatmeh 
organi  zat  ion’ s  Yasin  abd— Rbbu,  a  rnernben  of  the  PLO  Executive. 
The  Soviet  media  cannied  only  his  words  of  praise  for  the  Soviet 
Union  (e. g.  Moscow  radio  in  Arabic,  June  £S,  1982).  There  were 

reports  of  a  high-level  Palestinian  delegation  meeting  with  the 
Soviets  in  Moscow  and  in  Damascus  <AFP,  June  18;  Radio  Damascus, 
June  19,  1982  respectively). 

11.  Radio  Monte  Carlo,  June  £6,  198£. 

12.  Le  Monde,  June  £2,  1982. 

13.  Kuwait  News  Agency  and  al-Si vassah.  July  4,  1982. 

14.  Hera  Id  Tribune,  July  7,  1982. 

15.  Sovetskava  Rosiva.  June  10,  1982;  Soviet  Television, 

June  11,  1982  (Primakov) ;  Moscow  radio  in  Arabic,  July  £,  1982; 

Tass,  June  24,  25,  July  1  and  2,  1982  Moscow  domestic  radio,  July 


4,  1982. 

16.  See,  for  example,  Snayda^s  political  commentator, 
Demchenko,  on  Moscow  domestic  radio,  July  4,  1982. 

17.  June  £3,  1982. 

18.  Radio  Peace  and  Progress  in  Arabic,  June  8,  19S£. 

19.  Tass,  July  8,  1982. 

£0.  Al-Riyad,  July  13,  1982. 

£1.  On  June  £0,  radio  foreign  affairs  specialist  Shishlin, 
in  an  argument  with  Invest  i,ia  political  expert  Bovin,  remarked 
that  it  was  not  now  time  for  an  international  conference,  though 
this  Soviet  idea  was  a  good  one.  This  comment,  and  the  fact  that 
this  conference  idea  was  in  fact  only  proposed  a  month  later, 
suggest  that  these  differences  of  opinion  on  the  issue  in  Moscow. 
(Moscow  domestic  radio,  June  £0,  1982). 
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22.  Soviet 
June  20,  1982; 

and  Shishkin. 


television,  June  8,  1982;  Moscow  domestic  radio, 

the  latter  contained  the  argument  between  Bovin 
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LIBYA  AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION:  ALLIANCE  AT  ARMS*  LENGTH 


By  Ellen  Laipson 


Introdugtion 

The  relationship  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Libya  under 
the  leadership  of  Colonel  Mu* amar  Qaddafi  has  been  enigmatic;  its 
financial  and  military  dimensions  are  impressive,  and  have 
expanded  rapidly  in  the  past  six  years,  but  the  ties  are  clearly 
less  than  a  formal  alliance  or  a  conventional  cl ient/ sponsor 
relationship.  In  fact,  while  there  are  obvious  convergent 
objectives  in  particular  areas,  there  is  a  noticeable 
disassociat ion  on  general  ideological  attitudes  and  long-range 
goals. 

On  one  level,  the  Soviet  Union  finds  in  Libya  a  strongly 
anti-Western  state  with  an  activist  leadershio  willing  to  use  its 
own  resources  to  encourage  weaker  regional  states  to  limit  their 
ties  to  the  West.  But  at  the  same  time,  Qaddafi  has  proven  to  be 
a  reliable  trading  partner  of  major  Western  industrial  states, 
declares  itself  non-aligned,(^ and  has  refused  to  consider  a  Soviet 
base  on  its  soil.  The  relationship  defies  easy  explanations  from 
the  Soviet  perspective  as  well;  the  Soviets  see  only  limited 
opportunit ies  in  Libya,  place  restrictions  on  the  depth  and  scooe 
of  the  ties,  and  may  see  Libya  more  as  a  wealthy  trading  partner 
than  a  reliable  political  ally.  There  are  indications,  however, 
that  changing  regional  dynamics  of  the  past  two  years  may  be 
tipping  the  balance  in  the  Soviets*  favor,  and  by  resoonding  to 
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,  Libyan  concerns,  they  may  strengthen  their  military  position  in 
the  area. 

The  Soviet  connection  to  Libya  cannot  be  seen  as  a  mooel  for 
its  Third  World  relations  because  it  is  unique  and  unusual  in 
several  respects.  Libya  is  at  once  an  extremely  wealthy  and  very 
underdeveloped  nation.  Its  wealth  affords  it  greater  flexibility 
than  more  dependent  states;  it  can  purchase  the  develoomental 
services  it  seeks  on  the  open  market.  But  at  the  same  time,  its 
internal  weaknesses  make  it  dependent  on  outside  help,  and  for 
security  and  practical  reasons,  this  help  often  comes  from  Soviet 
or  Eastern  bloc  states. 

It  is  also  unusual  because  the  Soviets  rely  almost 
exclusively  on  the  military  dimension  to  define  their  role  in 
Libya.  There  are  both  strategic  and  economic  aspects  to  the 
military  component,  but  more  significant  is  the  general  absence 
of  other  conventional  tools  and  techniques  of  Soviet  power  and 
presence.  The  sparse  population  and  lack  of  major  urban  centers 
greatly  inhibit  the  kind  of  Soviet  behavior  common  elsewhere  in 
the  Third  World. 

The  relationship,  in  its  uniqueness,  is  nonetheless 
important  to  watch.  Both  nations  have  particular  strengths  and 
special  needs.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  past  year, 
both  parties  have  been  more  willing  to  respond  to  the  other’s 
concerns,  although  there  is  not  perfect  symmetry  here;  Qaddafi 
seems  to  seek  greater  Soviet  military  protection  but  is  sore 
pressed  to  provide  the  Soviets  with  the  hard  cash  they  want. 

For  the  West,  the  relationship  is  an  intriguing  one  and 
merits  special  attention.  Neither  Libya  nor  the  Soviet  Union  have 


fouMd  in  the  other  a  panacea  for  all  their  oroblems,  and  some 
argue  that  the  achievements  of  this  bilateral  bond  are  indeed 
modest,  although  others  credit  the  Soviet -Li by an  connection  with 
numerous  instances  of  African  instability  in  the  past  year.  One 
cannot  question  that  the  degree  of  Soviet  military  penetration  of 
Libya,  the  prospects  for  Qaddafi’s  radical  transformation  of 
Libya  into  a  new  form  of  Islamic  Arab  society,  and  the  future  of 
Soviet-Libyan  energy  and  economic  cooperation  are  critical 
concerns  for  Western  policy  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  Arab 
and  African  arenas. 

The  Libyan  Context 

At  independence  in  1951,  Libya  was  described  in  U. N, 

documents  as  the  poorest  nation  in  the  world.  The  circumstances 

of  its  achieving  independence,  long  before  many  other  colonized 

states  with  more  advanced  infrastructure  and  more  abundant 

resources,  including  its  North  African  neighbors,  pertain  to  the 

nascent  East-West  rivalry  of  the  immediate  post-war  period.  From 

most  accounts,  U. S.  strategic  interest  in  establishing  a  major 

Mediterranean  base  converged  with  British  political  interests. 

Those  two  worked  for  the  indeoendence  option  over  the  Soviet- 
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backed  alternative  of  placing  Libya  under  a  U. N.  trusteeshio. 
The  Soviets  were  also  interested  in  developing  a  Mediterranean 
presence,  and  saw  in  the  well-located,  soarsely  pooulated  Libyan 
coast  an  ideal  site.  When  sourned,  they  concentrated  their 
efforts  on  Egypt,  which  was  oolitically  more  valuable  but 
required  considerably  more  effort. 


Uoon  independence,  the  oro-Western  Sanusi  monarchy  Mas 
installed,  somewhat  artificially  uniting  the  country’s  East-West 
division  of  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica.  In  Seotember  1969,  a  27-year 
old  captain  named  Qaddafi  and  seventy  young  officers,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  spiritual  father,  Gamal  abd  al-Nasser, 
seized  power  in  a  bloodless  coup.  The  well-organized  takeover  had 
been  planned  over  a  period  of  years,  when  these  Free  Officers 
grew  disillusioned  with  King  Idris’  ineffective  reforms.  The  couo 
was  received  calmly  and  without  resistance  in  Libya  and  abroao. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  week,  Qaddafi  emerged  as  the  de  facto 
head  of  state,  defining  his  task  of  restructuring  Libyan  society 
in  terms  that  recall  the  attempts  to  create  a  Libyan  republic  in 
the  period  1916-1920. 

OincB  1969,  Qaddafi  has  exoerimented  with  three  different 
political  forms.  The  initial  ruling  aoparatus  was  modelled  after 
Algeria’s  Revolutionary  Command  Council  (R. C. C. ),  designea  in 
theory  for  informal,  collegial  decision  making  among  military 
peers,  with  no  dominant  personalities.  In  addition,  he  organized 
an  Arab  Socialist  Union  moaelled  after  Egyot’s  mass  oarty  cum 
social  organization.  In  1973,  dissatisfied  with  both,  Qaddafi 
abolished  the  R. C. C.  and  organized  tne  country  into  450  aeoole’ s 
committees,  establishing  the  base  for  his  theory  outlined  in  tne 
Green  Book  of  1:376.  He  called  for  the  transformation  of  Libya 
into  the  original  jamaniriya,  a  coined  onrase  roughly  translated 
as  direct  democracy.  The  Green  Book  descrioes  a  new  society  tnat 
straddles  caoitalism  and  Communism,  with  little  institutional 
structure.  For  Qaddafi,  the  ideal  goal  is  a  nine  of  oure  ooQular 
sovereignty,  where  "fraudulent  forms  of  democracy’’  like 


parliaments  are  not  necessary.  On  the  foreign  policy  front,  he 

advocates  positive  neutralism  as  the  solution  for  all 

underdevelooed  states,  and  he  begins  to  formulate  his  goal  of  a 

united  Arab  Islamic  republic,  post-Nasser  pan-Arabism. 

Some  sociologists  have  seen  parallels  between  the  Soviet 

system  and  the  institutional  forms  of  Gaddafi’s  jamahiriya, 

comparing  the  General  Popular  Committee  to  the  Soviet  Cabinet, 

the  General  Secretariat  to  the  organism  of  the  same  name  in  the 
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Soviet  system,  and  the  Permanent  Secretariat  to  the  Politburo. 

Part  Two  of  the  Green  Book  outlines  "the  solution  to  the  economic 

problem"  in  terms  borrowing  heavily  from  Marxist  socialism. 

Others  have  seen  in  the  Green  Book  the  contribution  of  Western 
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thinkers  like  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau. 

Two  points  should  be  noted:  1)  Gaddafi’s  political 

theories,  for  all  practical  purooses,  remain  theories  and  have 
not  been  implemented  or  realized  to  a  point  where  valid 
comparisons  to  the  Soviet  system  are  possible;  and  2)  Gaddafi 
himself  gives  no  credit  to  outside  influences,  and  presents  his 
theory  as  indigenous,  as  emanating  from  his  spiritual  experiences 
in  the  desert  of  Libya.  Therefore,  whether  the  current  structures 
of  the  Libyan  political  system  are  akin  to  Soviet  political 
values  and  institutions  may  have  little  bearing  on  Soviet 
influence  or  access  to  the  Libyan  polity. 

In  practice,  ’positive  neutralism’  as  a  foreign  policy  nas 
meant  considerable  contact  oetween  uioya  and  the  West.  After  tne 
takeover  of  1969  and  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  Qacoafi 
closed  the  American  and  British  bases,  but  continued  to  see^  arc 


receive  military  help  from  the  West.  The  United  States  orovided 
military  aid  u^ntil  1974.  While  Qaddafi  began  purchasing  Soviet 
weaoons  in  1970,  he  considered  France  a  more  imoortant  arms 
provider  than  the  Soviets  until  the  mid-'l970s.  ft  diversified  arms 
supply  strategy  was  more  than  just  practical  for  Qaddafi;  it  was 
a  reflection  of  his  independence  from  any  bloc,  and  therefore  was 
a  matter  of  national  security  policy. 

Over  time,  he  has  lost  some  of  that  maneuverability,  and  has 
grown  increasingly  oriented  to  the  East  for  arms  suoolies, 
training,  and  for  economic  cooperation  agreements,  although  he 
has  sought  diversity  even  within  the  Eastern  bloc,  presumably  to 
prevent  Soviet  domination.  The  United  States  began  placing 
restrictions  on  high  technology  sales  to  Libya  in  the  early  1970s 
because  of  Qaddafi* s  support  for  terrorism  and  other  foreign 
policies  considered  contrary  to  ftmerican  interests.  France,  in 
the  context  of  its  ftfrica  policy,  has  limited  its  arms  trade  with 
Libya,  although  the  Mitterand  government  is  inclined  to  use  arms 
sale  policy  as  a  positive  inducement  in  political  relations,  and 
has  not  ruled  out  future  contracts  with  the  current  government. 

The  reluctance  of  the  West  to  trade  with  Qaddafi  has  gone  a 
steo  further  under  the  Reagan  administration,  and  the 
confrontational  tone  of  Libyan-ftmerican  relations  has  not  only 
reinforced  the  trend  toward  Libyan  reliance  on  the  East  as 
exclusive  arms  source,  but  may  have  induced  Qaddafi  to  redefine 
his  security  needs  and  his  attitude  about  great  oower  alliances. 
In  a  significant  soeech  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Seotember  1 
Revolution  in  1981,  Qaddafi  oroclaimed  his  willingness  to 
sacrifice  his  neutralism  for  a  orotecting  alliance.  "We 


desperately  need  to  be  in  military  alliance  with  any  ally  who 
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will  stand  by  us  against  the  United  States." 

Other  aspects  of  Gaddafi’s  foreign  policy  activities  of  the 

past  few  years  may  directly  or  indirectly  enhance  Soviet 

interests  in  the  region.  Gaddafi  has  been  rebuffed  in  his  search 

for  political  unions  with  Egypt,  Syria,  Tunisia,  and  Chad.  But  he 

succeeded,  in  late  1981,  to  form  an  alliance  with  Ethiooia  and 

South  Yemen  <PDRY)  that  could  be  significant  in  the  context  of 

his  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Both  of  these  states  are 

more  clearly  Soviet  clients  than  Libya,  and  the  prosoects  to 

coordinating  shipments  and  transfer  of  arms  within  the  alliance, 

which  forms  an  arc  around  pro-Western  Sudan  and  Egyot,  could 

facilitate  Soviet  reaional  plannino  and  Dive  the  Soviets  indirect 
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access  to  Libya  via  these  more  compliant  states.  The  oresumed 
Libyan  financing  of  its  pact  partners  also  provides  considerable 
benefit  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Libyan  involvement  in  international  terrorism,  through 
financial  support  and  through  training  provided  in  Libya  to  a 
broad  spectrum  of  terrorist  groups,  is  another  feature  of  the 
Libyan  landscape  of  special  interest  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Exoerts 
generally  concur  that  while  the  Soviets  may  not  be  responsible 
for  the  growth  of  political  terrorism  that  has  olagued  mostly 
Western  societies  for  the  past  decade,  they  have  benefitted  from 
its  destabilizing  effects  and  must  at  least  passively  support  it. 
Gaddafi’s  reputedly  unmatched  activism  in  this  field  is  at  a 
minimum  an  unspoxen  dimension  of  the  Soviet  interest  in  Libya. 


The  climate  in  Libya  in  1982  is  one  of  considerable 
uncertainty.  Many  believe  that  Qaddafi’s  series  of  radical 
internal  measures  have  alienated  groups  that  were  once  among  his 
supporters.  Those  who  continue  to  back  him  are  the  have-nots  of 
Libya,  those  who  did  not  have  a  stake  in  the  dismantling  of  the 
existing  order.  Some  believe  that  the  severe  dislocations  caused 
in  the  economy  by  Qaddafi’s  rulings  on  banks,  private  ownership, 
and  income  distribution  will  have  serious  repercussions  for  the 
future  stability  of  the  country,  even  in  a  post-Qaddafi  era.  Two 
military-organized  coup  attempts  have  occurred  between  mid-19dl 
and  mid-1982.  The  second,  in  late  April  1982,  has  been  cited  as 
the  reason  for  Qaddafi’s  last  minute  cancellation  of  a  state 
visit  to  Greece.  The  oil  glut  and  U.  S.  boycott  of  high-oriced 
Libyan  oil  have  already  created  cash  flow  problems  for  Libya,  and 
this  in  turn  has  made  more  scarce  within  the  country  the  consumer 
goods  and  manufactured  imports  on  which  the  copulation  deoends. 
This  state  of  flux  is  the  climate  which  the  Soviet  Union  must 
consider  when  dealing  with  the  present  Libyan  government  and 
predicting  the  long-term  stability  of  that  regime. 

Sayiet  Objectives 

Given  the  unusual  personality  of  the  Libyan  state  and  its 
leader,  the  Soviet  Union  has  ooted  for  a  limited  reldtionsnio 
with  the  country,  and  has  not  sought  a  high  degree  of  association 
or  involvement  in  its  day-to-day  affairs.  The  Soviets  aooear 
reconciled  to  the  sometimes  strident  stance  of  non-alignment 
•spoused  by  Libya,  and  have  been  willing  to  agree  to  disagree  on 


philosophical  questions  when  mors  tangible  interests  are  at 
stake. 

Libya  holds  a  number  of  attractions  for  the  Soviets.  Its 
1100  mile  Mediterranean  coast  with  a  natural  port  at  Triooli  has 
considerable  strategic  importance.  Its  proximity  to  Egypt,  the 
heart  of  the  Arab  world,  is  significant,  as  is  its  location  on 
the  Soviets*  North-South  axis  to  black  Africa.  Libya  has  also 
been  a  cash-paying  customer  of  Soviet  goods  of  considerable 
importance,  and  has  certain  political  affinities  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Western  analysts  differ  dramatically  on  how  to  assess  Soviet 
priorities  in  Libya;  some  see  them  as  overwhelmingly  strategic  in 
nature,  while  those  inclined  to  take  a  non-alarmist  view  of 
Soviet  intentions  see  the  economic  aspect  of  the  relationshio  as 
equally  important.  The  differences  also  reflect  diverging  time 
perspectives.  The  economic  interests-f irst  grouo  tends  to  look  at 
the  short-run,  and  point  to  the  already  realized  dimension  of 
Soviet-Libyan  trade  as  more  important  than  the  elusive  and 
continuing  military  alliance  talks.  But  the  strategic  camp  taxes 
a  longer-term  view  and  ascribes  considerable  patience  to  the 
Soviets,  who  cannot  overlook  the  advantages  of  close  military 
ties  with  Libya.  For  those  who  see  the  Soviets  as  reactive  and 
opportunistic  in  the  Third  World,  Libya  has  provoked  resoonses 
and  provided  opportunities  in  a  pattern  that  suggest  its 
increasing  importance  to  the  Soviets. 


S^ral^eqic  Pbj^£?tiygsi  The  Soviets  cannot  overlook  Libya’s 

location  on  the  southern  flank  of  the  Mediterranean.  ft  Soviet 

presence  there  could  cause  considerable  alarm  in  NATO  circles.  In 

addition,  Libya  is  located  between  two  pro-Western  states.  Both 

Tunisia  and  Egypt  have  expanding  military  cooperation 

arrangements  with  the  United  States,  permit  port  of  call  visits 

and  have  conducted  joint  operations.  The  Soviet  desire  to  monitor 

or  counterbalance  that  presence  is  evident. 

Libya  is  also  strategically  located  from  the  Soviet 

perspective  along  a  North-South  axis,  to  the  degree  that  its 

airfields  could  provide  en  route  access  for  Soviet  actions 
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< intervent  ions,  airlifts,  etc.)  to  sub-Saharan  states. 

Libya’s  strategic  attractiveness  to  the  Soviets  has  grown 

principally  since  Anwar  Sadat  expelled  the  Soviets  from  Egypt  in 

1972.  They  had  virtually  unlimited  access  there,  with  tens  of 

thousands  of  military  personnel  in  residence  and  near-total 

control  of  parts  of  Alexandria  Harbor.  Libya  cannot  comoensate 

for  the  loss  of  Egypt,  which  was  devastating  militarily  and 

humiliating  politically  for  the  Soviets.  According  to  some 

accounts,  Libya  was  initially  seen  as  a  place  to  store  weapons 

for  use  by  Egypt,  should  Cairo  have  decided  to  return  to  tne 

Soviet-backed  reject ionist  camp.  But  with  Egypt  deeoly  committed 

to  American  diplomacy,  Libya  became  by  the  late  1970s  an 

alternative,  albeit  inferior,  and  a  olace  from  which  to  oressure 
8 

Egypt. 

The  Soviets  have  reportedly  pressed  the  Libyans  for  naval 
and  air  base  rights,  but  to  date,  have  been  more  successful  in 
negotiating  interim,  more  modest  steos,  such  as  landing  rignts 


and  port  of  call  visits.  The  Soviets  have  technical  advisors  :in 
residence  <about  1,000),  but  for  financial  and  oolitical  reasons, 
the  Libyans  have  balanced  their  numbers  with  non-Soviet  Eastern 
bloc  advisors.  A  considerable  number  are  presumed  to  be  from 
Yugoslavia  and  Romania,  suggesting  even  less  control  from  Moscow 
than  is  the  case  with  the  East  German  security  and  intelligence 
personnel.  Co-production  of  weapons  with  Libya  or  joint  exercises 
with  Soviet  and  Libyan  troops  do  not  seem  to  be  high  priority 
goals  for  the  Soviets,  as,  they  have  become  in  U. S. -Egypt ian 
military  relations. 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy  about  whether  the 

Soviets  have  an  understanding  with  Libya  about  their  use  of  the 

Soviet -provided  weapons  stockpiled  in  the  Libyan  desert.  Some 

have  seen  the  estimated  S12  billion  spent  on  arms  since  1969,  so 

greatly  in  excess  of  Gaddafi's  caoacity  to  use  them,  as  a  Soviet 
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cache.  But  many  dispute  the  usefulness  of  these  weaoons  because 
of  deterioration  in  desert  conditions,  and  the  likelihood  that 
Qaddafi  would  have  accepted  encumbering  restrictions  in 
purchasing  the  arms. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  beyond  the  imagination  to 
contemplate  circumstances  under  which  Soviet-Libyan  military 
cooperation  could  occur,  involving  the  use  of  the  Soviet-suool ied 
equipment  beyond  Libya's  borders.  Soviets  were  reported  alongside 
LibyaviS  during  their  Chad  intervention  (December  1980  to  November 
1981),  although  only  to  repair  and  maintain  equipment  operated  by 
Libyans.  But  other  scenarios  for  this  kind  of  complementary  use 
of  the  Soviet  supplied  arms  are  plausible,  particularly  if  the 


current  signs  of  Qaddafi  altering  his  ideological  position  to 
permit  closer  i dent  i  fi^'at  ion  with  the  Soviet  Union  Drove 
accurate.  In  sum,  the  use  of  the  Libyan  purchased  weaponry  can  be 
arranged  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  and  written  agreements  about  sucn 
use  may  not  prove  necessary. 

Political:  Soviet  political  objectives  in  Libya  are  based  on  a 

vague  ideological  affinity  that  underscores  the  anti-imperialist, 

anti-Zionist,  anti-capitalist  rhetoric  of  Col.  Qaddafi.  They  ao 
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not  appear  aimed  at  forging  a  more  intimate  political  alliance, 

or  at  portraying  Libya  as  a  close  protege  or  client  of  Moscow. 

This  was  demonstrated  in  the  Soviet  leader’s  remarks  on  the 

occasion  of  Gaddafi’s  last  state  visit  to  Moscow  in  April  1981: 

"...Our  states  differ  largely  from  each  other.  There  are  also 
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certain  differences  of  ideological  nature  between  us..." 

Moscow’s  reluctance  to  deepen  the  political  association  with 

Libya  may  reflect  concern  about  Gaddafi’s  mixed  reputation  in  the 

Third  World,  anxieties  about  his  Islamic  ideas  spreading  interest 

among  the  Soviet  Muslim  population,  and  a  demonstrated 

willingness  to  accord  non-aligned  countries  a  degree  of 

rhetorical  independence.  In  the  same  Kremlin  speech,  Brezhnev 

outlined  the  code  of  behavior  observed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  its 

dealings  with  "the  young  states  of  the  three  continents"  and 

included  "respect  for  the  status  of  non-alignment  chosen  by  the 

majority  of  African,  Asian  and  Latin  American  states. 

Renunciation  of  the  attemots  to  draw  them  into  military  oolitical 
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blocs  of  big  powers."  Some  analysts  think  that  this  attitude 
best  serves  Soviet  political  objectives  by  permitting  them  to 


draw  a  stark  comparison  between  the  entangling  alliances  of  the 
Western  states  with  their  Third  World  friends  and  the  Soviet 
approach. 

The  disassociat ion  between  the  Soviets  and  Libya,  however, 

seems  to  betray  past  strains  and  problems  in  the  relationship. 

The  Soviets  may  have  felt  thwarted  in  past  attempts  to  move 

closer  to  Libya,  and  are  opting  for  a  more  distanced  posture. 

ftnother  source  of  strain  has  been  Libyan  criticism  of  the  Soviet 

intervention  in  Afghanistan.  After  abstaining  on  early  U. N.  votes 

condemning  the  Soviets,  Libya  nas  become  more  outspoken  in 

support  of  the  struggle  of  the  Afghan  people,  and  Qaddafi  in 

Moscow  referred  to  the  need  to  ensure  the  independence  and 

neutrality  of  Afghanistan.  The  Soviets,  in  contrast,  were 

supportive  of  the  Libyan  intervention  in  Chad,  and  have  called 

the  Libyan  action  "a  decisive  factor  in  the  restoration  of  peace 
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in  Chad.  " 

On  a  day-to-day  basis,  there  is  ample  room  for  vague 
statements  of  ideological  affinity  (opposition  to  Camp  David, 
support  for  liberation  movements,  etc)  that  do  not  entail  close 
coordination  or  sophisticated  joint  policy  formulation.  On  a 
large  number  of  issues  debated  in  the  United  Nations  and  in 
regional  fora,  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  reasonably  certain  tnat 
the  Libyans  will  work  for  positions  and  aecisions  compatible  with 
Soviet  interests. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  they  have  the  leverage  to  alter 
Libyan  positions  on  questions  that  may  have  long-term 
implications  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  where  Libyan  and  Soviet 


political  objectives  may  not  coincide.  fin  interesting  examoie  of 
this  is  the  question  of  the  Western  Sahara  and  Libyan  suooort  for 
the  Polisario.  The  Soviets  have  been  noticeably  quiet  on  the  war, 
presumably  trying  to  avoid  jeopardising  imoortant  economic  ties 
with  Morocco,  and  viewing  the  conflict  as  a  localized  oroblem. 
Prospects  for  a  negotiated  solution  to  the  problem  are  now  bogged 
down  in  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU)  in-fighting,  not  in 
small  measure  created  by  Libya  and  its  upcoming  chairmanshio  of 
that  organization.  fit  this  point,  and  at  other  watersheds  in  the 
war  and  its  resolution  efforts,  one  can  easily  imagine  diverging 
Soviet  and  Libyan  perspectives.  The  Libyans  have  been  highly 
identified  with  the  Polisario  and  may  consider  the  political 
price  of  making  concessions  for  peace  too  dear,  whereas  the 
Soviets,  looking  at  other  regional  dynamics,  may  make  a  different 
calculation.  What  remains  for  further  analysis  is  how  much  the 
Soviets,  in  the  context  of  their  political  relationshio  with 
Libya,  could  influence  Libyan  policy  on  this  or  other  issues. 

Libyan  support  for  terrorism  is  another  murky  realm  in  which 
Soviet  interests  may  be  served,  but  where  the  Soviets  may  be  more 


passive 

beneficiaries 

than 

active  agents 

of  influence 

with 

decision 

making  power. 

Some, 

however,  be 1 i eve 

that  over  time. 

tne 

L i byans 

and  Soviets 

have 

learned  to  cooperate  well  in 

the 

training  of  disoarate  groups  of  terrorists  whose  targets  include 

major  Eurooean  states  as  well  as  Israel  and  conservative  Arab 
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governments.  Soviet-Libyan  cooperation  also  includes  the 

seemingly  more  benign  activity  of  setting  up  seminars  and 

political  conferences  to  bring  tooether  leftists  of  various 
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nationalities  to  discuss  the  common  struggle. 


Economic!  For  many  who  see  the  Soviet  connection  to  Lioya 
plagued  with  a  number  of  problems,  only  the  economic  relationshio 
can  be  exolained  in  clear  terms.  The  Soviets  have  found  in  Libya, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  Third  World  state,  a  highly  valuable 
trading  partner.  The  arms  for  dollars  trade  has  orovided  the 
Soviets  with  important  amounts  of  foreign  exchange  needed  for 
their  own  balance  of  payments  purposes. 

Libya  has  not  been  an  important  source  of  oil  for  the 
Soviets,  but  those  who  predict  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  a  net 
importer  of  oil  in  the  1990s  see  Libya  as  a  logical  and  likely 
outside  source.  The  prospect  of  an  arms-for-oil  barter 
arrangement  seems  more  plausible  now  than  in  the  mid-1970s, 
because  Libyan  cash  reserves  are  reportedly  dangerously  low,  its 
oil  output  reduced  by  60  percent  since  1981,  its  reserves  down 
from  a  high  of  *14  billion  to  *9  billion.  The  Soviets  might  be 
interested  in  pursuing  such  a  barter  deal  for  their  Eastern 
European  clients,  which  is  indirectly  of  economic  benefit  to 
them,  although  presumably  still  less  desirable  than  cash 
payments. 

Libya  is  also  the  site  of  a  large  contingent  of  Soviet  and 

Eastern  bloc  economic  technicians,  who  perform  in  both  trainino 
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and  advisory  capacities  and  number  over  £4,000.  Many  of  the 
Soviets  fill  the  need  fo**  cadres  in  the  civil  service,  comparab’e 
to  French  cboperants.  Soviet  technicians  are  also  more  hignly 
priced  than  the  East  European  counterparts,  and  the  Libyans  have 
consequently  lowered  the  ratio  of  Soviet  to  non-Soviet  economic 


personnel 


Measuring  Soviet  Success 

Assessing  Soviet  achievements  and  setbacks  in  Libya  over  the 
past  decade  is  best  measured  according  to  one’s  particular 
perception  of  their  objectives.  Nevertheless,  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  document  in  a  neutral  fashion  the  real  and  recent 
growth  of  Soviet  exposure  to  Libya.  In  the  military  field,  the 
ties  have  grown  qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  and  are  likely 
to  expand  more  in  the  near  future.  In  political  terms,  the 
relationship  remains  more  or  less  constant  within  its  specific 
limitations,  while  in  economic  terms,  some  deterioration  of  the 
Soviet  objective  has  occurred  with  the  dramatic  decline  of  Libyan 
oil  sales  in  recent  months,  but  may  be  restored  with  new 
adjustments  in  the  world  oil  market. 

Strategic  Achievements;  A  major  breakthrough  for  the 
Soviets  occurred  in  July  1981  when  Libya  granted  port  visiting 
rights  for  the  first  time  since  the  1969  Revolution.  It  has  been 
reported  that  several  follow-port  calls  have  taken  place,  and 
thus  the  Soviets  have  quietly  normalized  an  important  aspect  of 
their  naval  presence  in  the  Mediterranean.  Similar  rights  to 
Libya’s  airfields  have  not  been  granted,  according  to  information 
available  on  the  public  record. 

There  nas  also  been  progress  toward  the  achievement  of  a 
Soviet-Libyan  Friendship  and  Cooperation  Treaty  along  the  lines 
of  the  Soviet-Syrian  treaty.  Although  no  date  has  been  suggested, 
many  analysts  believe  the  treaty  could  be  realized  in  the  coming 
year.  Such  an  event  may  be  contingent  upon  Qaddafi’s  perception 
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of  the  threat  from  the  West,  notably  the  United  States.  One 

measure  of  this  positive  trend  is  Gaddafi’s  remarks  to  a  German 

journalist:  "...in  its  present  situation  facing  the  enemy,  Syria 

had  the  right  to  establish  such  an  alliance  and  conclude?  such  a 

treaty.  Syria  is  not  the  only  country  to  do  so. . . .  We  too  minht 
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find  it  necessary  for  us  to  conclude  such  a  treaty. " 

Developing  Libyan  conventional  military  capabilities  for  its 
own  national  defense  and  as  a  deterrent  against  Egypt  and  other 
regional  rivals  has  also  met  with  considerable  success  in  the 
past  decade,  both  in  terms  of  accumulating  advanced  weaoonry  and 
training  personnel.  The  intervention  and  airlift  into  Chad,  while 
not  providing  combat  experience,  proved  consideraoly  more 
effective  than  Libya’s  past  adventures  beyond  its  borders,  and 
drew  many  analysts  to  the  conclusion  that  Libyan  military 
capabilities  have  improved.  The  short  border  confrontat ion 
between  Egypt  and  Libya  in  1977  is  the  other  major  measure  of 
enhanced  conventional  capabilities  of  the  Libyan  state. 

ft  few  essential  features  of  the  current  scope  of  Libyan 
military  capabilities,  which  in  large  measure  can  be  considered  a 
Soviet  contribution,  include: 

—  The  ftrmed  Forces  of  55,000  have  one  of  the  hi chest  ratios 
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of  military  equipment  to  manpower  in  the  world. 

—  It  is  estimated  that  Libya  has  soent  $l£  billion  on 
defense  since  1969. 

—  The  Air  Force  consists  of  four  sauadrons  of  MIG-£3s,  MIG- 
25s  and  Mirages.  Libya  has  been  among  the  first  non- 


Warsaw  Pact  countries  to  receive  the  most  acvar.ced  of  the 


MIG  line. 

—  Libya’s  arsenal  of  missiles  is  diverse,  incluoino 
British,  French  and  Soviet  eauipment.  Reports  tnat  Libya 
contracted  with  a  West  German  firm  for  medium-range 
missiles  capable  of  carrying  nuclear  warneads  were  denied 
by  the  company,  OSTRAG,  in  late  ISfll. 

—  Libya  has  over  £500  tanks,  including  the  Soviet  T-55s,  T- 
G£s,  and  T-7£s. 

—  Several  thousand  Libyan  officers  have  been  sent  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  training, 

—  The  Air  Force  remains  dependent  on  foreion  pilots, 
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including  Pakistanis,  Palestinians,  and  Soviets.  North 
Korea  withdrew  a  group  of  its  pilots  in  early  1980. 

—  There  are  reports  that  the  Soviets  are  helping  Libya 
construct  a  major  naval  facility  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country, 

— —  Libya’s  domestic  manufacturing  capability  remains 

limited;  Libya  exported  an  estimated  435  million  in 

£0 

defense  articles  for  the  period  1974-78. 

—  There  have  been  reports  of  Libyan  interest  in  setting  up 
co-production  facilities  with  Turkey,  as  well  as  a  MIG 
assembly  plant  in  the  country. 

—  There  are  an  estimated  1800  Soviet  and  Eastern  bloc 
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military  advisors  in  residence  in  Libya. 

The  trends  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  military  component 
has  proven  to  be  an  effective  instrument  of  Soviet  influence  in 
Libya,  and  has  succeeded  in  achieving  one  strategic  oujective  by 
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making  Qaddafi  a  force  that  Egyot,  Sudan,  Tunisia  ano  other 
regional  states  must  reckon  with  in  their  defense  olannino.  But 
French  and  Italian  sales  as  well  as  Qacdafi's  wariness  nave 
prevented  the  Soviets  from  achieving  total  domination  of  the 
Libyan  market.  There  is  also  no  clear  indication  of  wnat 
understanding  the  Soviets  have  with  Libya  about  the  coooerative 
use  of  the  Libyan  arsenal. 

Economic  8chi.eyementsi,  The  Soviets  have  found  in  Lioya  an 
important  trading  partner,  and  have  benefittea  enormously  from  an 
ironic  triangular  relationship:  major  Western  powers,  including 
the  United  States,  have  been  paying  in  dollars  for  high-grade 
Libyan  oil.  Libya  in  turn  has  purchased  Soviet  arms,  and  oaid  for 
them  in  dollars,  which  the  Soviets  have  used  for  balance  of 
payment  purposes.  The  Soviets  may  have  received  as  much  as  $10 
billion  since  1969  in  this  way,  approximately  the  level  of  U. S. 
arms  agreements  to  Iran  1973-77,  and  roughly  one-fourth  the  total 
value  of  U. S.  arms  agreements  to  Saudi  Arabia  since  1975. 

In  addition,  the  Soviets  are  paid  for  providing  technical 

and  advisory  services  to  Libya,  both  military  and  non-military, 

and  for  other  high  technology  items.  In  the  nuclear  field,  the 

Soviets  offered  Libya  a  research  facility  in  1975,  a  power  oiant 

in  1978,  and  a  power  station  in  1981.  Df  these,  only  the  research 

facility  is  oresumed  to  be  under  construction,  and  the  financial 
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details  of  the  project  are  not  available  on  the  oublic  recorc. 
The  small  Libyan  pooulation  <under  three  million)  manes  it  an 


unlikely  market  of  significant  oroaortions  for  Soviet 
manufactured  goods. 

ftt  present,  it  appears  that  there  is  not  significant  room 

for  growth  in  the  Soviet -Li by an  economic  relationship.  With 

current  world  oil  market  conditions  and  the  state  of  Lioya’s 

liquidity,  transactions  on  a  cash  basis  are  less  likely  than 

before,  and  may  inhibit  Soviet  trade  plans  of  both  a  military  and 

commercial  nature.  After  the  last  summit  between  Libyan  and 

Soviet  leaders  in  April  1981,  a  cooperation  agreement  pertaining 

to  oil,  gas,  non-ferrous  metals  and  irrigation  was  signed.  Again, 
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its  financial  dimensions  were  not  disclosed. 

P9I it ical  Achievement s ;  If  one  acceots  the  oremise  that 

Soviet  political  objectives  in  Libya  are  modest  and  are  not  aimed 

at  creating  a  Libyan  society  modelled  after  the  Soviet  Union, 

then  the  achievements  should  be  measured  by  examining  the 

coincidence  of  Soviet  and  Libyan  views  on  major  world  issues. 

There  is  a  general  identity  of  the  positions  of  the  two  states  on 

foreign  policy  questions  in  the  short-run:  U. S.  policies  in  the 

Middle  East,  continued  resistance  to  negotiated  peace  with 

Israel,  Egypt ian-American  joint  military  exercises,  etc.  But  many 

consider  the  political  "affinity"  unnatural  and  not  based  on  any 

profoundly  held  convictions.  For  John  Campbell,  Soviet  political 

in  Libya  "is  a  pure  gamble,  for  any  resemblance  between  Soviet 

aims  and  the  conseouences  of  Qaddafi’s  foreion  oolicy  is 
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coincidental. " 

Qaddafi's  chairmanship  of  the  OAU  in  19S£-S3  may  provide  the 
Soviets  with  certain  political  benefits  in  Africa,  as  comoared  to 


a  more  Western-oriented  state  in  the  chair.  But  the  cuestion  of 
the  Western  Sahara  has  sol it  that  organization  into  moderate  and 
radical  camps,  and  Qaddafi's  ability  to  ooiarize  regional  grouos 
may  limit  the  political  gains  for  the  Soviet  Union  in  having  one 
of  its  closer  African  partners  directing  the  debates  in  the 
coming  months. 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  Soviets  have  succeeded  in 
altering  Qaddafi's  political  thinking  vis-a-vis  Islam  and  Arabism 
as  bases  of  a  future  unified  Arab  Islamic  state,  or  that  they 
consider  his  stated  goal  desirable.  But  while  considerable 
ideological  distance  remains  on  long-term  political  objectives, 
their  ability  to  agree  to  disagree  on  important  issues  has 
improved.  Ironically,  a  case  can  be  made  that  the  main  oolitical 
achievement  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Libya  in  the  past  five  years 
has  been  to  become  reconciled  in  the  likelihood  that  no  greater 
political  affinity  can  be  achieved  with  the  oresent  Libyan 
regime.  The  record  indicates  that  in  the  early  years  of  Soviet 
approaches  to  Libya,  the  political  expectations  were  higher  and 
the  disappointments  greater.  The  Qaddafi  visit  to  Moscow  in  1981 
suggests  a  political  disassociat ion  that  can  also  be  viewed  as  a 
maturing  of  the  political  relationship  into  something  more 
realistic. 

Constraints  on  Soviet  Policy 

There  are  three  major'  const i on  the  Soviets  finoing  in 
Libya  a  receptive  partner  in  economic,  military,  and  political 


arenas  as  well  as  effective  aoent  at  orornoting  oro-Soviet 
policies  and  practices  in  the  Arab  and  African  worlas. 

Ideology,  ooth  political  and  religious,  is  a  major  obstacle. 
Libya  and  the  Soviet  Union  do  not  view  the  world  in  the  same  way. 
Qaddafi  finds  the  Communist  model  as  abhorrent  as  the  caoitalist, 
although  socialism  and  collectivism  are  integral  oarts  of  his 
social  ideal.  His  1981  decision  to  ban  free  enterorise  from  the 
ideas  contained  in  the  Breen  Book,  Part  Two,  indicate 

considerable  sympathy  for  and  attachment  to  Marxist  economic 
theory,  but  the  Soviet  experience  does  not  seem  to  provide 
answers  for  his  restructuring  of  Libyan  society,  and  its  atheism 
is  abhorrent  to  him. 

Islam  is  a  central  asoect  of  Gaddafi’s  experience,  and  he 

has  mobilized  religion  in  a  more  dynamic  and  fundamental  way  into 

his  political  thinking  than  have  other  Arab  revolutionaries,  who 

have  used  Islam  more  as  a  slogan  than  an  operational  set  of 

principles  and  values.  For  Qaddafi,  Islam  does  orovide  some 

important  answers  to  how  society  and  state  should  function,  and 

he  has  even  attemoted  to  soread  Islam  in  Africa  throuah 
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conversions  of  African  leaders.  For  the  Soviets,  this  is 

anathema.  It  runs  contrary  to  the  profoundly  secular  nature  of 
their  system,  and  touches  a  sensitive  nerve  because  of  the  large 
number  of  Soviet  citizens  who  are  Muslim.  This  divergence  between 
the  Soviet  and  Libyan  persoectives  cannot  be  resolved. 

The  second  major  constraint  is  Oflddafi’s  rec utat icr..  ‘’‘he 
Soviets  have  to  assess  whether  identification  with  one  of  the 
most  controversial  figures  on  the  world  political  scene  today  is 
too  costly  for  them.  This  would  be  a  major  consideration  in  the 


event  a  heavy  commitment  through  a  long-term  frienashio  treaty 
were  consummated.  Qaddafi’s  image  as  a  maverick  might  cause  tne 
Soviet  some  loss  of  prestige  among  countries  that  are  non-aiignec 
and  that  might  be  prospective  Soviet  treaty  partners. 

Because  of  what  some  consider  Qaddafi’s  oenchant  for 
unpredictabi lity,  the  Soviets  also  risk  investing  in  Libya  anc 
losing  control  over  their  investment.  Their  exoerience  in  Egyot 
under  Sadat,  being  abruptly  expelled  from  a  country  in  which 
their  presence  was  extensive,  by  a  strongly  indeoendent 
nationalist  leader,  may  give  them  pause.  Qaddafi  could  turn  his 
back  on  the  Soviets,  causing  economic  and  strategic  dislocations 
for  them,  and  could  conceivably  use  Soviet-suppl ieo  arms  in 
situations  where  other  Soviet  interests  could  be  jeopardized. 
While  there  is  nothing  to  date  to  lend  credence  to  the  notion 
Qaddafi  might  cut  ties  with  the  Soviets,  his  past  behavior  may 
make  Soviet  olanners  cautious  about  the  degree  of  involvement. 

The  third  major  constraint  is  the  nature  and  size  of  t-he 
Libyan  polity*  This  constraint  is  operational  for  the  more 
conventional  kind  of  Soviet  penetration  strategy.  Libya  does  not 
orovide  the  standard  vehicles  for  the  Soviets  to  subvert  the 
political  views  and  attitudes  of  the  Libyan  pobulation.  The  small 
cress  establishment  is  strictly  censored  and  functions  as  a 
government  agency,  there  is  no  trade  union  movement  in  the 
traditional  sense,  and  the  current  government  structure  of 
peocle’s  commitrees  and  congresses  cannot  be  comcared  in  a  useful 
way  to  classic  political  party  organization.  There  has  never  been 
a  Communist  party  in  Libya,  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  might 


have  taken  root  have  oeen  are-emoted  by  Qaddafi’s  efforts  to 
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radicaliy  transform  the  state. 

SsJLSliSnS  Id  S  Post-Qaddaf  i  Era 

Predictions  about  the  prospects  for  a  change  in  Libyan 
leadership  in  the  not  too  distant  future  have  grown  more  freouent 
and  more  fervent  in  the  past  twelve  months.  Col.  Qaddafi's  abruot 
cancellation  of  a  olanned  trio  to  Greece  in  late  April  1962 
fueled  these  fires.  Some  analysts  have  concluded  from  the 
increasing  number  of  dissident  croups  abroad  and  from  the 
presumed  feelings  of  grievance  and  disillusionment  among  Libyans 
subjected  to  extreme  economic  disruptions  that  Qaddafi's  demise 
may  be  imminent.  Yet  others  point  out  that  his  East  German 
security  apoaratus  has  served  him  well  in  the  past,  and  his 
concerns  for  his  own  personal  safety  may  prevent  him  from 
exposing  himself  to  risks.  Some  analysts  also  believe  that  when  a 
change  occurs,  it  may  be  a  more  random  event,  more  comparable  to 
Sadat’s  assassination  than  a  wel 1 -organized  uprising.  The 
considerable  speculation  about  the  survivability  of  Qaddafi’s 
regime  c^arrants  taking  a  look  at  such  an  event’s  consequences  for 
the  Soviet  Union. 

At  present,  the  Soviet  Union  is  presumed  to  be  firmly 
supporting  Qaddafi  and  not  actively  involved  with  any  of  the 
organized  dissident  groups.  The  large  Libyan  community  in  Italy, 
in  England,  and  in  other  Western  capitals  is  comorised  of  many 
who  left  Libya  when  King  Idris  was  deposed.  They  are  oersons 
whose  economic  fortunes  were  adversely  affected  by  the  Colonel’s 


couo,  and  whose  general  background,  it  is  oresumed,  would  favor 
restoration  of  a  free  market  economy. 

Another  major  opoosition  figure  is  Dr.  Mohammed  Yusuf 

Maaaryif,  whose  remarks  to  a  Saudi  newspaper  in  March  19S2  show 

that  some  opoonents  of  Qadhafi  strongly  believe  that  Libya’s 

future  will  be  in  the  forefront  of  Arab  and  Islamic  soliaarity. 

Organized  into  the  Libyan  National  Front  and  based  in  other  Arab 

countries,  they  criticize  Qaddafi  for  having  been  a  divisive 

rather  than  unifying  factor  in  the  struggle  for  the  Palestinian 

cause.  A  oost-Qaddafi  Libya,  for  them,  could  heal  the  wounds 
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Qaddafi  has  caused  in  the  Arab,  African,  and  Islamic  worlds. 

If  Libya  enters  into  a  period  of  turmoil,  with  different 
factions  jockeying  for  leadership,  the  Soviets  may  well  find  the 
second  group  relatively  more  attractive,  although  there  may  not 
be  any  greater  ideological  affinity  than  with  the  present  regime. 
The  Soviets  may  become  convinced  that  Qaddafi  is  no  longer  a 
viable  figure,  and  may  try  to  affect  the  outcome  of  such  a  oower 
struggle  in  its  early  stages.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  current 
group  of  dissidents  would  present  the  Soviets  with  a  radically 
improved  position  in  Libya?  more  likely  would  be  a  continuation 
of  current  conditions,  if  not  a  slight  deterioration. 

The  prosDBcts  for  a  very  activist  Soviet  resoonse  to  Libyan 
instability,  comoarable  to  Afghanistan,  seem  imolausible.  The 
Soviets  have  not  demonstrated  to  date  that  they  consider  Libya  of 
a  comoarable  degree  of  strategic  value,  and  the  chances  for 
European  and  American  opposition  are  great.  While  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  critically  involved  in  the  Libyan  economy, 
the  proximity  to  Egypt,  a  close  ally  of  the  United  States,  NATO 


considerations,  and  the  prosoects  of  a  strong  Euroean  reaction 
should  inhibit  such  a  Soviet  aporoach. 
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Soviet-Libyan  ties  continue,  on  the  balance,  to  be  of  mutual 
benefit.  Until  recently,  one  could  argue  that  the  Libyans  were 
able  to  use  the  Soviet  Union  without  compromising  their  political 
or  ideological  integrity,  while  the  Soviets  were  receiving 
somewhat  less  than  they  sought.  The  balance  may  be  shifting,  with 
greater  Libyan  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union  militarily,  as 
European  states  restrict  arms  trade,  and  psychologically,  with 
American-Egypt ian  military  cooperation  and  current  U.S.  policy 
toward  Libya  causing  considerable  alarm  in  Tripoli.  One  can 
imagine  the  two  states  growing  closer  on  the  military  front,  with 
expanded  Soviet  access  to  Libyan  facilities  and  a  possible  long¬ 
term  friendship  treaty. 

At  the  same  time,  the  political  association  between  the  two 
states  remains  limited,  sometimes  strained,  and  unlikely  to 
change.  Qaddafi  has  moderately  altered  his  stance  on  alignment  to 
rationalize  Soviet  protection,  but  has  acquired  new  confidence 
and  independence  through  his  role  in  Chad,  his  anticipated  OAU 
leadership,  treaty  with  Ethiopia  and  PDRY,  support  for  Iran,  and 
continued  leadership  of  the  anti-Camo  David  radical  Arab  states. 
While  any  or  all  of  these  positions  may  coincide  with  current 
^viet  objectives,  they  contain  regional  and  Islamic  dynamics 
that  may  not  always  be  of  use  to  Soviet  policy  interests. 


The  economic  state  of  affairs,  over  time  of  great  benefit  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  need  for  foreign  eKchange,  appears  to  be 
in  a  state  of  decline.  Whether  Libya  will  continue  to  be  a 
customer  of  various  Soviet  products  on  a  significant  scale  will 
be  determined  by  its  pricing  decisions  and  conditions  in  the 
world  oil  market.  Ooport unit ies  in  the  nuclear  technology  field, 
potentially  lucrative  for  the  Soviets,  have  not  been  pursued 
actively  in  Libya.  The  long-term  Soviet  economic  interests  in 
Libya  may  not  exceed  its  current  dimensions. 

Ultimately,  the  assessment  of  what  the  Soviets  have 
achieved,  what  they  have  sought  to  achieve,  and  what  they  will 
seek  in  the  future  is  a  subjective  judgment.  The  Soviet  position, 
as  measured  in  concrete  terms  and  physical  manifestations,  has 
improved  remarkably  in  the  years  since  Col.  Qaddafi  came  to 
bower.  The  relationshio  with  Libya,  however  lucrative,  is  not  an 
adequate  strategic  substitute  for  Egypt,  and  clearly  contains 
many  pitfalls. 

If  one  believes  that  Soviet  policy  in  the  Third  World  is 
reactive  and  opportunistic,  then  the  Soviets  are  currently  in  a 
phase  when  they  should  be  responding  actively  to  new  Libyan  needs 
for  security  and  protection.  ft  Libya  threatened  by  the  West  and 
leading  the  progressive  consensus  of  ftfrica  may  provide  some 
excellent  opportunities  in  the  near  future. 

The  Soviets  should  remain  interested  in  Libya  regardless  of 
its  government,  and  may  not  choose  to  get  involved  in  the 
succession  question.  They  have  a  foothold  in  a  critically  located 
state  that  at  least  in  oart  fills  their  needs  vis-a-vis  NftTO  and 
Egypt.  The  current  state  of  affairs  for  the  Soviet  Union  could  be 


the  foundatiori  of  ari  exaanaed  oresence,  essentially  mi  litany  in 
character,  if  circumstances  oermit  and  if  the  Dowers  in  hoscow 
deem  it  desirable. 
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G«tting  A  Grip  On  The  Horn 

The  Emergence  of  the  Soviet  Pressence  and  Future  Prospects 

By  Paul  B.  Henze 


Historical^  Roots 

Russian  strategic  concern  about  the  Horn  of  Africa  has  much 

deeper  roots  than  that  of  the  United  States,  which  is  almost 

entirely  a  post-World  War  II  development.  Russians  became 

1 

curious  about  Ethiopia  as  far  back  as  the  17th  century. 

Curiosity  was  abetted  by  the  appeal  of  an  exotic,  distant  land 

inhabited  by  Orthodox  Christians.  In  the  mid-lSth  century,  a 

dedicated  Russian  monk,  Porfiry  Uspensky,  who  cultivated 

friendships  with  Ethiopian  clerics  during  several  years  of 

service  in  Jerusalem,  wrote  enthusiastically  and  at  length  about 

the  possibilities  which  the  ancient  Christian  kingdom  offered  the 

Tsarist  empire  as  a  base  for  expanding  influence  throughout 

Africa.  The  Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society  had  already 

sent  the  Kovalevsky  expedition  to  Ethiopia  in  1847  to  look  for 

£ 

the  sources  of  the  Nile. 

Some  Ethiopians  were  aware  of  Russia  too.  In  the  185i?’ s 
Emperor  Tewodros  sought  support  from  the  tsar  for  a  project  to 
liberate  Jerusalem  from  the  Turks.  The  Russians  demurred  but  in 


the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  they  became  more 

adventuresome.  After  the  Suez  Canal  Mas  opened,  they  felt  the 

need  to  secure  their  sea  route  through  the  Indian  Ocean  to  tne 

Far  East.  Rivalry  Mith  the  British  in  Central  Asia  —  the  Great 

Game  was  beginning  to  be  played  in  earnest  —  stimulated  Russian 

ambitions  for  a  foothold  in  the  Horn. 

There  were  numerous  initiatives  in  the  ISflO’ s  and  1890’ s. 

An  attempt  to  set  up  a  Russian  colonv  on  the  Bay  of  Tajura  (in 

what  is  now  the  Djibouti  Republic)  ended  in  failure,  but  Russian 

missions  to  Ethiopia  which  followed  established  close  relations 
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with  Emperor  Menelik’s  court.  This  great  emperor,  then  in  his 

prime,  was  feeling  Italian  pressure  and  uncertainty  about  the 

British.  He  was  eager  to  find  European  allies  and  warmly 

welcomed  the  Mashkov  delegation  in  1889  as  "military 

representatives  of  my  brother,  the  Negus  of  Muscovy."  Other 

Russians  followed  —  military  men,  church  representatives  and 

diplomats.  Military  aid  and  technical  assistance  were  provided. 

These  activities  have  never  been  fully  studied,  but  one  of  the 

most  recent  scholars  to  investigate  them  concludes  that  the  role 

of  Russian  advice  in  the  great  Ethiopian  victory  over  the 

Italians  at  Adowa  in  189G  may  be  much  greater  than  was  realized 
4 

at  the  time. 

Russians  continued  to  be  prominent  among  Menelik’s  advisers 

into  the  early  20th  century.  Russian  officers  helped  Menelik’s 

armies  consolidate  control  over  the  country’s  southwestern 

regions.  Russians  led  the  Ethiopian  expedition  to  the  Nile  which 
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preceded  the  Fashoda  crisis  of  1895.  The  Russians  built  and 


staffed  a  hospital  in  Addis  Ababa  which  operated  for  several 
years.  Church  links  were  cultivated  but  came  to  little. 

After  the  1905  Revolution  the  Tsarist  government  was  beset 
by  mounting  problems  at  home  and  interest  in  the  Horn  of  Africa 
waned.  Several  dozen  Tsarist  officers  found  refuge  in  Ethiopia 
after  1917,  but  the  country  attracted  no  attention  from  the 
Soviet  government  until  the  1930* s,  when  it  became  the  center  of 
international  diplomatic  concern  as  the  Italians  prepared  to 
invade.  The  Soviets,  characteristically,  played  an  equivocal 
role  during  this  period  —  actually  supplying  Italy  with  a  good 
share  of  the  grain  and  oil  she  needed  to  pursue  the  war  against 
Ethiopia,  but  in  the  end  refusing,  like  the  United  States,  to 
recognize  the  Italian  conquest.  This  put  the  Russians  in  a 
position  to  claim  to  be  special  friends  of  Ethiopia  after  it  was 
liberated  and  Haile  Selassie  restored  to  power  in  1941,  through 

the  war  in  East  Africa  was  over  several  weeks  before  the  U. S. S. R. 
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was  brought  into  it  by  Nazi  attack. 

History  had  not  been  forgotten.  The  groundwork  for 

resumption  of  Russian  involvement  in  the  Horn  was  laid  with  the 
establishment  of  a  Soviet  embassy  in  Addis  Ababa  in  1943.  The 
U. S. S. R. * s  first  post~World  War  II  foreign  aid  project  followed 
in  1946;  a  "reopened”  Russian  hospital,  declared  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  one  established  in  Menelik’s  time.  This  was 
a  remarkable  example  of  humanitarianism  on  the  part  of  a  country 
which  itself  lay  devastated  by  the  German  invasion  and  five  years 
of  fighting.  Like  its  predecessor  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  new  Russian  hospital  in  Aduis  Ababa  did  not  acquire  much 
status  as  a  medical  establishment  but  came  to  be  regarded  as 


primarily  of  political  significance. 

They  saw  clearly  the  advantages  of  getting  a  grip  on  the 
Horn  in  the  period  immediately  following  World  War  II,  but 
opportunities  were  limited  and  so  were  their  resources.  One  long 
shot  was  to  try  to  get  some  degree  of  hold  over  Eritrea,  as  the 
former  Italian  colony,  under  British  administration  after  1941, 
came  onto  the  U. N.  agenda.  Haile  Selassie  wanted  Eritrea 
rejoined  to  Ethiopia.  Western  strategic  interests  made  that 
highly  desirable.  The  Russians  played  a  part  in  the  U. N.  effort 
to  dispose  of  former  Italian  colonies,  but  their  first  priority 
was  Libya.  The  story  of  the  diplomatic  maneuvers  that  led  to 
independence  for  Libya,  an  Italian  trusteeship  for  Somalia  with 
firm  commitment  to  early  independence,  and  federation  of  Eritrea 
with  Ethiopia  is  too  complicated  to  recount  here,  but  it  is 
worthwhile  reflecting  on  the  fact  that  as  we  look  back  over  the 
subsequent  history  of  each  of  these  colonies  thirty  years  later, 
we  find  that  the  Soviets  have  played  (or  still  play)  a  major  role 
in  all  of  them.  This  demonstrates  how  persistent  Soviet  interest 
in  this  part  of  the  world  has  been  and  how  they  have  persevered 
in  seizing  opportunities  to  expand  influence. 

For  more  than  a  decade  Libya  has  been  a  major  Soviet  ally 
and,  moreover,  almost  unique  in  that  it  is  financially  profitable 
for  the  Russians,  unlike  most  of  the  other  allies  they  have 
acquired.  Long  a  major  channel  for  destabilization  of  Ethiopia 
by  support  of  the  Eritrean  insurgency,  Libya  after  1976  became 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Soviet-leaning  Ethiopian 
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revolutionary  government.  It  appears  to  be  easing  the  Soviet 
economic  burden  now  by  providing  some  financial  aid  to  Ethiopia. 

For  nearly  a  decade  and  a  half,  when  they  could  not  do 

better,  the  Russians  tacitly  encouraged  Somali  irredentism  by 

pouring  arms  into  the  country  and  thereby  building  a  position  of 

military  strength  for  themselves  in  the  region.  Open  Somali 

attack  on  Ethiopia  in  1977  saw  the  Russians  in  a  no-lose 

situation.  If  the  attack  had  succeeded  the  Russians  would  have 

dominated  both  countries  and  thus  played  a  decisive  role  in 

restructuring  a  truncated  Ethiopia  shorn  of  the  territories 

7 

claimed  by  Somalia  and,  perhaps,  of  Eritrea  as  well.  If  the 
Somali  assault  on  Ethiopia  failed,  the  Russians  had  the  option  of 
changing  sides  and  gaining  the  greater  prize  they  had  long 
sought,  Ethiopia,  in  the  framework  of  a  rescue  operation.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  the  Kremlin  leadership  envisioned  such 
a  disorderly  process,  and  a  price  so  high,  as  was  the  case. 

Some  observers  have  seen  events  in  the  Horn  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  1970’ s  as  the  crowning' phase  of  a  Soviet 
master  plan  that  had  been  devised  in  the  final  days  of  World  War 
II  and  systematically  implemented  ever  since.  Others  see  them  as 
the  outcome  of  deeper  processes  in  Russian  history  that  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  1690’ s,  or  perhaps  even  the  1650' s.  History 
is  relevant,  but  as  much  as  they  talk  about  historical 
inevitability.  Communists  are  taught  not  to  rely  on  history  to 
produce  the  results  they  desire.  The  only  master  plan  that  can 
be  discerned  in  the  Soviet  approach  to  the  Horn  during  the  past 
30  years  is  persistent,  aggressive  opportunism;  a  steady 
recognition  of  the  strategic  importance  of  the  region  and  a 
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deterroinat  iori  to  expand  influence  in  it  by  whatever  action  is 
likely  to  be  effective  when  openings  develop.  The  Soviet 
approach  involves;  1)  a  preparedness  to  act;  £)  a  predisposition 
to  advance  its  power  interests  without  ideological  restraint;  and 
3)  a  steadiness  of  ultimate  purpose.  But  at  the  same  time 
caution  has  always  played  an  important  role,  as  became  evident  in 
the  period  following  the  advent  of  the  Revolutionary  government 

a 

to  power  in  Ethiopia. 

Successes  in  the  Horn  have  not  come  cheap  for  the  Russians 
and  expansion  of  influence  has  brought  broadened  responsibilities 
and  greatly  increased  demands  on  resources.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  how  severe  the  strains  which  these  generate  will  be  for  the 
Soviet  system.  How  they  will  respond  to  increasing  costs  and 
strains  in  the  Horn  cannot  be  determined  by  judgments  that  apply 
only  to  this  region.  All  these  power  equations  have  many 
variables.  Future  Russian  decisions  on  the  Horn  will  be  made  in 
the  context  of  competing  demands  and  strains  in  other  areas  where 
the  U. S. S. R.  is  heavily  committed;  Cuba,  Poland  and  elsewhere  in 
Eastern  Europe,  Afghanistan.  Just  as  in  the  late  19th  century, 
what  happens  in  the  Horn  has  a  relationship  to  the  Great  Game  in 
Asia.  Before  we  examine  looming  challenges  and  choices  which  the 
Soviets  must  face  in  the  Horn,  let  us  examine  in  greater  detail 
how  they  operated  in  the  I960’ s  and  1970’ s. 

HSiiiDS  itl®  Hsst  2^ 

The  Soviets  had  to  content  themselves  with  a  lean  situation 
|in  the  Horn  during  the  1950’ s.  Only  Ethiopia  was  independent. 
The  £5-year  U. S. -Ethiopian  mutual  defense  agreement  of  1953 
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formalized  the  evolutiori  Ethiopia  had  already  made  toward  the 
Free  World  deferse  system.  Haile  Selassie  had  demonstrated  his 
commitment  to  the  concept  of  collective  security  by  significant 
participation  in  U. N.  forces  in  Korea. 

The  Soviets  maintained  an  embassy  and  built  a  large  cultural 
center  in  Addis  Ababa,  cultivated  relations  with  the  Ethiopian 
Orthodox  Church  and  did  some  scholarly  research  on  Ethiopia,  but 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  any  major  initiative.  Until  Sudan 
(iSS&l,  Somalia  (19&0)  and  Kenya  (ISSE)  became  independent,  there 
was  no  basis  for  Soviet  presence  in  these  countries.  Only  Sudan 
had  a  native  Communist  movement,  the  Sudan  Communist  Party  (SCP), 
founded  among  Sudanese  students  in  Cairo  in  1945.  Illegal  both 
before  and  after  independence,  it  offered  little  scope  for  Soviet 
initiative.  Essentially  the  1950’ s  were  a  time  of  modest  but 
steady  investment  for  the  future  and  the  Russians  had  to  bide 
their  time. 

Things  began  to  change  in  1959  when  the  Russians  realized 
the  advantages  of  economic  aid.  Haile  Selassie  was  invited  to 
Moscow  and  came  back  with  a  $100  million  credit.  Economic 
assistance  became  an  important  instrument  of  Soviet  policy  in  the 
Hern  in  the  19G0’ s,  though  the  publicity  about  it  always  exceeded 
the  services  or  goods  delivered.  A  Russian  vocational  training 
institute  was  opened  in  the  provincial  Ethiopian  town  of  Bahr  Dar 
in  1962  and  work  got  under  way  on  a  petroleum  refinery.  An 
obsolescent  facility  which  had  originally  been  taken  out  O'f 
Romania  in  1944  and  set  up  at  Baku  was  generously  donated  to 
Ethiopia  and  went  into  operation  at  the  southern  Eritrean  port  of 


Assab  in  1967 
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The  Soviets  lost  no  time  in  getting  economic  aid  programs 
under  way  in  Somalia  and  Kenya,  undertaking  a  port  expansion 
survey  of  Berbers  in  19&Z.  Soviet  aid  to  Kenya  included  a 
political  training  institute  which  opened  in  late  196-4  but  was 
closed  after  six  months  when  an  ant i-Kenyatta  plot  was  discovered 
among  the  students.  Only  slightly  less  blatantly  political  was 
another  Soviet  priority  for  the  hospital  also  fell  and  it  was 
actually  not  completed  until  1973.  Meanwhile  Kenyans  had  become 
alarmed  by  Soviet  arming  of  Somalia  and  the  Russians  wasted  no 
further  economic  aid  on  Kenya,  whose  free— market  approach  to 
economic  development  had  attracted  a  steady  flow  of  foreign 
investment  from  America  and  Europe. 

Somalia  needed  economic  development  more  urgently  than  any 

other  Horn  country  and  both  the  Soviets  and  the  West  vied  for 
3 

projects.  Few  developed  very  promisingly.  Politically  Somalis 
were  obsessed  with  gaining  their  "lost"  territories  —  Djibouti, 
the  Ethiopian  Ogaden  and  the  N.  E.  Frontier  Province  of  Kenya. 
They  developed  plans  for  a  strong  military  establishment  which  no 
Western  nation  was  willing  to  support.  This  gave  the  Russians  a 
welcome  opportunity  to  move  into  the  Horn  militarily.  They  acted 
quickly,  providing  Somalia  with  arms  worth  *30  million  in  19&A 
and  1965,  a  level  which  even  at  that  time  exceeded  average  annual 
American  military  aid  to  Ethiopia. 

A  par 1 iamentary  democratic  system  nevertheless  produced  pro- 
Western  elected  governments  in  Somalia  until  the  fall  of  1969, 
when  a  coup  by  Mohammed  Si ad  Barre,  then  chief  of  the  armed 


forces,  brought  a  pro— Soviet  revolut ionary  socialist  regime  to 
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power.  The  Russians  were  pleased  and  showed  their  pleasure  by 

launching  a  massive  build-up  of  both  military  and  security 
forces.  Competition  with  the  Chinese  Communists  gave  them 
additional  incentive. 

Soviet  military  aid,  which  had  been  at  modest  levels  in  the 

late  1960’s,  increased  rapidly  in  the  1970’ s.  Somalia’s  armed 

forces  had  already  expanded  from  4000  men  in  1961  to  £0,000  by 

1970.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  Somalia  already  had  nearly  five 

times  as  much  manpower  under  arms  as  Ethiopia  did  and  in  absolute 
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terms,  her  army  was  four  times  as  large  as  Kenya’s.  Since 

Somalia  was  threatened  by  none  of  its  neighbors  and  had  no 
serious  internal  security  problems,  expansion  of  its  armed  forces 
had  to  be  a  direct  function  of  its  irredentist  ambitions.  The 
Soviets  could  have  had  no  illusions  about  this.  Nevertheless 
they  poured  more  than  *400  million  worth  of  arms  into  Somalia 
during  the  eight  years  of  their  relationship  as  principal 
supporters  of  Siad  Barre’ s  regime.  During  the  final  part  of  this 
period,  Soviet  advisers  in  Somalia,  military  and  civilian,  rose 
to  4000.  There  were  several  hundred  Cubans  and  East  Europeans  in 
addition.  Economic  aid  played  a  minor  role  in  the  Soviet  build¬ 
up  in  Somalia  and  pressure  for  large-scale  Russian  help  did  not 
develop  because  Somalia  continued  to  attract  Western  and 

multilateral  aid  and  after  1973  began  to  receive  Arab 
1£ 

assistance.  Available  statistics  indicate  that  per  capita  GNP 

in  Somalia  declined  during  the  decade  1969-78  from  *136  to 
13 

*1£7. 

Somalia  was  not  the  only  recipient  of  major  Soviet 
investment  in  the  Horn  region  in  the  period.  There  was  a  briefer 


time  of  high  adventure  in  Sudan  which  started  when  Colonel  Jaafar 


Nirneiry  seized  power  in  the  spring  fo  1SG9.  He  looked  like  a 

classic  ftrab  radical  military  man:  anti-Western,  talking 

socialism  and  eager  to  be  embraced  from  the  East,  he  sought  the 

co-operation  of  the  Sudanese  Communists.  The  Soviets  responded 

quickly,  rushed  in  advisers  and  large  quantities  of  military  aid. 

Pt  a  time  when  Arab/Black  African  feelings  were  strained  and  the 

Russians  had  equities  to  protect  with  both  groups,  they  opted  for 

support  of  the  northern  Sudanese,  who  were  Muslims  and  Arabs,  in 

the  war  against  the  Black  Christian  southerners.  This  war  had 

taken  on  a  semi-genocidal  character  even  before  the  Soviets  got 

into  it.  Their  military  support  brutalized  and  broadened  it.  In 

the  end,  however,  it  was  not  the  southern  rebellion  but  the 

presence  of  a  native  Communist  movement  in  Sudan  which  proved  to 
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the  Russians’  undoing. 

In  the  summer  of  1971  the  Sudanese  Communists  came  within  a 

hair’s  breadth  of  ousting  Nirneiry.  It  is  still  not  known  whether 

15 


the  Soviets  knew  of,  or  abetted  this  plot  beforehand.  It 
/ 

proved  enlightening  for  Nirneiry,  for  he  decided  to  disengage  from 
the  Soviet  embrace.  He  sought  Haile  Selassie’s  help  in  mediating 
a  settlement  with  the  southerners.  Ethiopian  good  offices  were 
effective.  By  the  summer  of  197£  the  reconciliation  process  was 
largely  complete  and  Nirneiry  reorganized  his  government  to  give 
the  southerners  real  participation  in  Khartoum  and  autonomy  in 
their  own  region.  The  Russians  had  delivered  more  than  to© 
million  worth  of  military  aid  to  Sudan  during  this  two-year 
period.  It  was  difficult  for  them  to  give  up  so  promising  an 


openirig  and  Nirneiry  could  find  no  other  arms  source,  so  some 
deliveries  continued  after  1972:.  Following  the  1973  Egyptian- 
Israeli  war,  Sudan’s  reorientation  toward  the  West  accelerated. 
Periodic  Qaddafy  plots  against  Nirneiry,  which  the  latter 
suspected  of  being  Soviet -encouraged,  and  Egyptian  influence,  as 
Sadat  broke  with  the  Russians,  encouraged  the  process. 

The  Russians  had  not  forgotten  that  Ethiopia  was  the  most 
important  country  in  the  Horn,  but  they  lagged  in  cornpet  i t  i on 
with  the  West  during  the  19S0’s.  This  did  not  deter  them  from 
maintaining  a  large  embassy  and  training  a  sizable  group  of  young 
officers  in  fimharic.  But  Communism  had  little  appeal  to  young 
Ethiopians,  who  took  scholarships  for  study  in  the  U. S. S. R.  only 
if  they  could  not  qualify  for  the  U.  S.  Peace  Corps  had  more 
volunteers  in  Ethiopia  than  in  any  other  single  country.  Most  of 
them  were  teaching  in  secondary  schools,  by  far  outdistancing  any 
comparable  influence  the  Russians  might  hope  to  exercise. 

Haile  Selassie  had  recovered  rapidly  from  the  coup  attempt 

of  December  I960  and  consolidated  his  leadership  of  the  country 
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during  the  remainder  of  the  decade.  P  modest  but  steady  level 
of  U. S.  military  aid  was  a  key  factor  in  modernization  of 
Ethiopia’s  45, 000— man  armed  forces,  judged  the  best  in  Pfv'ica  at 
the  time.  Russian  economic  aid  was  eclipsed  by  dozens  of 
Pmerican,  European,  Israeli  and  international  projects. 
Ethiopia,  in  contrast  to  Somalia,  made  good  use  of  economic  aid. 
Modernization  was  advancing  as  rapidly  in  Ethiopia  as  most 
thoughtful  observers,  Ethiopians  and  foreigners  alike,  considered 
desirable  in  view  of  the  strains  the  process  could  (and 


_  J  £  _ 

occasionally  did)  cause  in  a  country  so  steeped  in  tradition  and 
exhibiting  so  many  regional  differences. 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes  during  the  I960’ s  was 
the  entry  into  government  service  and  public  life  of  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  with  modern  education.  fit  the  upper  end  of 
the  spectrum  these  included  several  dozen  men  with  advanced  U. S. 
and  European  university  degrees  who  rapidly  rose  to  sub- 
ministerial  and  ministerial  rank  in  major  government  departments. 
At  intermediate  levels  thousands  of  new  graduates  of  the 
Ethiopian  university  system  staffed  ministries,  development 
projects  and  the  rapidly  expanding  school  system.  All  these 
people  provided  the  basis  for  more  effective  governmental 
performance  during  a  period  when  expectations  were  rising 
rapidly,  but  they  also  represented  a  source  of  discontent  and 
frustration  when  modernization  did  not  proceed  as  rapidly  as  they 
expected. 

While  maintaining  a  solid  facade  of  good  formal  relations 

and  respect  for  Haile  Selassie,  the  Russians  had  their  sights  on 

a  future  period  of  ferment  in  Ethiopia  which  from  the  vantage 

point  of  the  I960’ s  must  have  seemed  even  to  them  much  farther 
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ahead  th-»n  it  turned  out  to  be.  But  patience  and  persistence 
have  always  been  the  hallmarks  of  Russian  foreign  operations. 
They  did  their  best  to  hasten  the  advent  of  basic  change.  The 
Soviet  agenda  for  gaining  greater  influence  in  (and/or  on) 
Ethiopia  had  three  aspects: 

(a)  the  first  and  most  expensive  was  support  of  Somalia  as 
an  eventual  avenue  of  pressure  on  —  or  even 
dismemberment  of  —  Ethiopia.  The  other  two  were: 
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<b)  ericouragemerit  of  Er'itt'ean  rebellion,  and 

<c)  development  of  an  internal  radical  movement,  based 
primarily  on  students. 

Eritrean  separatism,  which  includes  many  disparate  currents, 

had  no  original  leftist  orientation  and  seems  to  have  been  judged 
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by  Moscow  as  having  low  potential  until  the  late  1960’ s.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  indications  of  a  few  East  European  arms  and 
funds  finding  their  way  into  Eritrean  hands  in  the  mid-1960’ s, 
but  it  was  only  in  the  wake  of  the  wave  of  anti-Western  feeling 
that  engulfed  the  ftrab  world  after  the  1967  defeat  that  Eritrean 
insurgency  appears  to  have  risen  from  a  low  position  on  Moscow’s 
priority  list.  By  this  time  the  Chinese  had  become  interested  in 
Eritreans,  took  some  to  China  for  training  and  began  sending  aid 
through  South  Yemen.  During  the  1967-69  period,  arms  and  money 
flowed  in  from  Eastern  Europe  through  radical  Arab  governments 
and  young  Eritreans  found  opportunities  to  train  in  several 
countries  with  close  ties  to  the  Soviets:  Syria,  Iraq,  North 

Korea,  Cuba.  There  is  little  evidence  of  training  in  the 
U. S. S. R.  The  Russians  kept  their  distance  until  Qaddafy  came  to 
power  in  Libya  and  Nimeiry  in  Sudan. 

The  presence  of  a  pro-Soviet  government  in  Khartoum  opened 
up  support  possibilities  for  the  Eritrean  insurgents  which  had 
hitherto  been  inconceivable.  During  1969  emphasis  shifted  from 
assassinations,  raids,  kidnappings  and  aircraft  hijackings  to 
serious  military  operations  as  weapons  and  supplies  poured  in 
across  the  Sudanese  border  and  the  insurgents  were  able  to  use 
Sudan  as  a  safe  haven.  The  total  amount  of  support  Eritreans 
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received  during  this  period  is  unknowable  with  any  exactitude, 
and  not  all  of  it  can  be  charged  to  the  Soviet  or  Chinese 

accounts,  since  some  Arabs  (e. g.  Qaddafy)  had  resources  of  their 
own.  Sudan,  however,  did  not,  and  neither  did  p<- vert y-st r i cken 

South  Yemen,  which  became  a  major  funnel  for  both  Soviet  and 

Chinese  assistance. 

The  Eritrean  insurgency  was  not  as  immediately  destabilizing 

for  Ethiopia  as  those  who  underwrote  it  must  have  hoped  and, 

curiously  enough,  it  was  not  targeted  directly  against  the  U. S. 

presence  in  Eritrea,  the  complex  of  sites  which  constituted 

IS 

Kagnew  Station.  Nevertheless  by  1370  half  of  Ethiopia’s 

military  manpower  was  tied  down  trying  to  keep  ports  and 
communications  lines  open  and  the  central  government’s  authority 
in  several  rural  areas  was  seriously  challenged.  Conditions 
favoring  expansion  of  insurgency  in  Eritrea  reversed  again  in 
1971/1972.  Nimeiry’s  shift  from  the  Soviet  embrace  and 

enlistment  of  Ethiopia  as  mediator  with  the  southern  Sudanese 
brought  a  Sharp  reduction  in  Sudanese  toleration  of  Eritrean 
support  operations.  At  the  same  time  Haile  Selassie  was  able  to 

secure  from  Peking  a  commitment  to  abandoning  support  for  the 

** 

Eritreans  in  return  for  recognition  and  acceptance  of  Chinese 
assistance  for  Ethiopia  itself.  With  help  from  Israeli 
counterinsurgency  experts,  Ethiopia  was  able  to  bring  insurgent 
advances  to  a  standstill  and  regain  ground  in  Eritrea  during 
1972.  Qaddafy  and  the  South  Yemenis,  as  well  as  the  Syrians  and 
Traqis,  continued  to  support  the  Eritrean  rebels  and  served  as 


channels  for  Soviet  and  East  European  assistance. 


Cuba  continued 
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its  support  too,  and  was  of  course  completely  dependent  upon  the 

30 

Russians  for  the  weapons  and  funds  that  were  required. 

fln  avowedly  Marxist  group,  with  more  Christians  than  Muslims 
in  its  leadership,  split  off  from  the  Eritrean  Liberation  Front 
in  1970  and  since  this  time  various  leftist  currents  have  been  an 
important  aspect  of  Eritrean  separatist  politics.  The  net  result 
of  being  linked  to  an  international  leftist  ideology  has  been  to 
encourage  factionalism  in  an  always  divided  movement. 

The  Eritrean  rebellion,  which  continues  to  bedevil 
Ethiopia’s  revolutionary  leadership,  is  a  fascinating  study  in 
itself  and  a  subject  worthy  of  more  objective  historical  research 
than  it  has  received.  For  purposes  of  this  discussion  let  us  put 
it  aside  and  examine  another  aspect  of  the  Soviet  effort  toward 
Ethiopia  in  the  1960’s  and  early  1970’ s:  students.  This  was  a 
period  of  student  agitation  throughout  the  entire  non-Communi st 
world,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  Ethiopian  students,  eager  to 
imitate  Western  models,  became  engaged  too. 

In  reality  Ethiopian  university  students  had  few  real 
grievances.  Haile  Selassie  took  a  direct  personal  interest  in 
development  of  education  and  with  the  aid  of  Western  advisers  and 
funds  expanded  university  education  rapidly.  Any  reasonably  able 
and  conscientious  high  school  graduate  stood  an  excellent  chance 
of  being  given  free  college  education  either  in  Ethiopia  or 
abroad  and  had  fair  reason  to  assume  that  the  government  would 
provide  him  with  employment  after  he  received  his  degree.  But  a 
Cinderella  syndrome  set  in.  So  paternalistic  a  system  in  a 
society  where  the  broad  horizons  of  modernization  had  only 
recently  opened  up  was  bound  to  generate  expectations  that  could 
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not  be  fulfilled.  Since  the  first  men  who  came  back  from 

education  abroad  soon  became  ministers  and  ambassadors,  students 

assumed  they  would  all  advance  as  rapidly.  Law  and  humanities 

courses  were  overflowing;  engineering  and  science  were  less 

appealing.  Jobs  teaching  in  the  provinces  were  not  popular. 

Strains  and  minor  grievances  became  magnified  in  the  permissive 

£1 

university  atmosphere  and  politicking  became  a  habit. 

The  Russians  were  quick  to  recognize  this  as  a  fertile  field 
where  modest  input  in  the  form  of  money,  tactical  encouragement 
and  help  in  preparing  propaganda  materials  could  produce 
impressive  dividends.  After  the  Ethiopians  expelled  several 
Soviet  and  East  European  embassy  officers  in  the  late  196®’ s, 
techniques  were  refined.  Students  in  Ethiopia  were  supported 
through  Ethiopian  student  organ! zat ions  in  Europe  and  America 
which  blossomed  at  this  time  and  became  hotbeds  of  Marxism  and 
channels  for  funnel ing  money,  propaganda  and  organizational 
guidance  into  Ethiopia.  Security  authorities  discovered,  e. g. , 
that  money  was  coming  into  Ethiopia  in  the  guise  of  contributions 
from  student  organi zat ions  in  places  such  as  Berlin,  Paris, 
London  and  Washington  to  charitable  groups  in  Ethiopia,  the 
national  literacy  campaign  and  other  worthy  causes. 

During  the  period  1969~197£,  university  and  even  secondary 
school  instruction  was  frequently  interrupted  for  long  periods  by 
student  demonstrations  and  boycotts.  Each  outbreak  of  violence 
led  to  charges  of  police  brutality  and  the  accumulation  of  new 
^grievances  and  charges.  Security  authorities  were  Y'elatively 
mild  in  dealing  with  students,  for  the  old  emperor  would  not 
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permit  severe  punishrnerts  arid  regularly  for'gave  arrested  student 

leaders.  The  most  dramatic  effect  of  all  this  commotion  was  the 

virtual  elimination  of  the  U. S.  Peace  Corps  from  Ethiopian 

education.  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  who  were  located  in  ail  parts 

of  the  'Country,  had  generally  been  warmly  accepted  by  students 

and  the  communities  in  which  they  lived  and  they  made  a  major 

contribution  to  Ethiopian  secondary  education.  Some  Peace  Corps 

volunteers  affected  counter-culture  lifestyles  and  stro-ng  anti- 

U. S.  government  attitudes  and  a  few  became  involved  in  student 

agitation  against  the  Ethiopian  authorities,  but  most  kept  a 

lower  profile.  Within  a  surprisingly  short  period  of  time,  in 

much  of  the  country,  students  turned  on  Peace  Corps  teachers, 

prevented  them  from  teaching  and  hounded  them  out  of  many 

provincial  centers.  In  the  course  of  1970,  most  Peace  Corps 

volunteers  were  withdrawn  from  the  Ethiopian  secondary  school 
E'S 

system. 

Student  agitation  had  little  effect  on  Ethiopian 

governmental  processes  or  daily  life,  but  the  -educational  process 

was  set  back  and  more  families  who  could  afford  the  expense  sent 

their  children  abroad  where  some  of  them  became  even  more 

directly  exposed  to  Marxist  influences  from  the  now  well 
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established  ESUNft  and  ESUE  and  their  subgroups.  These  groups 
had  funds  available  for  travel  from  one  university  to  another  and 
subsidized  production  of  propaganda  which  was  mailed  into 
Ethiopia  in  large  quantities. 

In  the  larger  sense,  student  agitation  both  at  home  and 
abroad  resulted  in  creation  of  a  politicized  younger  generation 
oriented  exclusively  to  the  left  which  could  help  accelerate  the 


destabilization  process  that  Moscow  envisioned  —  and  aimed  to 
encourage  —  in  Ethiopia  when  Haile  Selassie’s  long  reign  came  to 
an  end.  It  was  a  good  investment.  Funds  and  manpower  expended 
by  the  Russians  for  encouragement  of  student  political  activity 
can  never  have  been  very  great,  wherever  and  by  whatever 
circuitous  channels  they  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  situation. 

To  summarize  the  Russian  approach  to  getting  a  grip  on  the 
Horn  until  the  eve  of  the  Ethiopian  Revolution,  of  a  situation 
that  offered  little  promise  of  rapid  gains  in  the  Horn  region  as 
a  whole,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Russians  spent  lavishly,  in 
terms  of  material,  money  and  manpower,  on  Somalia  and  this  to 
maximize  a  situation.  Possessing  not  much  more  than  a  fraction 
of  Ethiopia’s  population  and  much  poorer  in  resources,  Somalia 
was  rated  sufficiently  valuable  by  the  Russians  to  merit  an 
outlay  in  15  years  of  well  over  half  a  billion  dollars,  the 
equivalent  of  everything  the  United  States  spent  on  Ethiopia  in 
30  years. 

In  comparison,  even  if  all  the  pre-1377  support  for  the 
Eritrean  insurgency  were  ultimately  to  have  come  from  Soviet 
resources  (unlikely),  it  would  still  have  been  a  low-cost 
operation.  Perhaps  as  much  as  *10  million  per  year  of  ultimate 
Soviet  origin  went  into  this  insurgency  during  the  brief  period 
when  support  through  Sudan  was  easy.  Pt  the  outside,  however, 
total  Soviet  investment  in  the  Eritrean  rebellion  during  the 
period  up  to  1977  is  unlikely  to  have  amounted  to  even  a  tenth  of 
.the  investment  in  Somalia.  It  was  a  more  productive  investment 
in  the  sense  that  the  Eritrean  problem  contributed  more  to  the 
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destabl  izat  iori  of  Ethiopia  dur'irig  the  t  raris  i  t  i  ona  1  period  after 
the  revolution  than  Somalia  did. 

Encouragement  of  student  and  intellectual  dissidence  and 
rad ical i zat ion  of  the  educated  younger  class  can  have  required  no 
more  than  one  tenth  —  at  the  very  most  —  of  the  resources  that 
went  into  encouragement  of  Eritrean  insurgency  —  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  relationship  with  Somalia.  This  was 
the  most  productive  political  investment,  for  the  students  and 
intellectuals,  actively  infused  with  Marxism  or  at  a  minimum 
incapable  of  thinking  politically  in  categories  other  than 
socialist-idealist  nationalism,  enormously  contributed  to  the 
ferment  of  the  Ethiopian  Revolution. 

In  terms  of  risk  the  support  of  Somalia  was  overt  and  widely 
publicized  and  caused  periodic  strain  and  embarrassment  for  the 
U. S. S. R.  The  support  of  Eritrean  insurgency  was  extremely 
discrete,  through  surrogates,  and  was  carried  out  in  such  a  way 
as  to  minimize  likelihood  of  friction  with  Haile  Selassie’s 
government  as  well  as  with  the  United  States.  Support  of 
students  was  initially  quite  direct,  later  less  so.  It  resulted 
in  expulsions  and  protests  and  aroused  Ethiopian  distrust  and 
anger. 

ft  final  glance  at  Sudan  is  necessary  before  we  close 
discussion  of  the  pre-revolut ionary  period  in  Ethiopia.  The 
Soviet  investment  in  Sudan  turned  out  to  be  unproductive  except 
insofar  as  it  mads  possible  acceleration  of  the  Eritrean 
insurgency.  The  net  impact  of  involvement  with  the  Soviets  was 
negative  not  only  on  Nimeiry  but  on  the  great  majority  of 
Sudanese.  No  new  pro— Russian  party  was  created. 


and  the 


existence  of  the  Sundan  CP 
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both  complicated  and  was  complicated 
by  the  Soviet  relat ionsh i p.  Sudan,  like  Egypt,  serves  today  as  a 
model  of  the  disadvantages  of  a  close  relationship  with  the 
Russians.  They,  in  turn,  have  never  been  able  to  forgive  Nimeiry 
for  being  successful  in  disengaging  from  his  short,  intense 
Soviet  love  affair. 


Empire  in  Ferment 


fis  1973  drew  to  a  close,  there  was  a  growing  sense  of 
impending  change  in  Ethiopia  but  little  outward  fear  of  it. 
There  was  little  basis  for  expectation  that  change  would  entail 
drastic  shifts  in  the  course  of  development  which  the  country  had 
long  followed  with  considerable  success  or  that  Ethiopia’s 
foreign  relat ionshi ps  would  inevitably  be  affected.  There  was 
almost  no  assumption  that  change  would  result  in  revolution. 
Officially  non-aligned  and  particularistic  in  spirit,  as 
thoughout  its  long  history,  the  country  remained  intellectually 
and  psychologically  oriented  toward  Western  Europe  and  American 
and  dependent  on  Free  World  economic  and  military  relationships. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  identify  any  overt  pro- 
Soviet,  pro-Communist  or  even  vaguely  pro-socialist  group  among 
officials  or  any  segment  of  the  population  except  students  and  a 
few  intellectuals  within  the  country,  a  few  more  abroad.  There 
was  no  new  or  unusual  tension  among  nationalities.  Muslims  and 
Christians  lived  side-by-side  more  amicably  in  Ethiopia  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  region.  Insurgency  notwithstanding,  large 
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numbers  of  Eritreans  continued  to  live  and  work  in  Addis  Ababa 
and  participate  in  government  and  business  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  That  Russia  armed  Somalia  and  underwrote  its  forceful 
transition  to  a  Communist— type  regime  was  well  known  and  regarded 
as  a  threat  to  Ethiopia.  Two  decades  of  Soviet  cultural  center 
effort  in  Addis  Ababa  and  various  aid  projects  had  produced 
almost  no  Ethiopians  who  advocated  the  Russian  approach  to 
anything  or  any  noteworthy  intellectual  interest  in  Russian 
culture  or  language.  The  Communist  Chinese,  who  had  set  up  an 
embassy  in  1971  and  embarked  on  a  road-building  project,  had  more 
appeal  but  primarily  because  their  approach  to  Ethiopia  was  so 
conventional  and  their  conduct  so  gracious. 

Only  a  year  later,  as  1974  drew  to  a  close,  the  country’s 

political  system  had  been  radically  altered  and  a  mysterious 

military  committee  —  whose  membership  was  unclear  and  whose 

workings  no  one  understood  —  was  leading  the  country  helter- 

skelter  toward  "Ethiopian  Socialism"  (proclaimed  on  £0  December) 

and  made  no  secret  of  its  desire  to  have  a  close  relationship 

with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  states  allied  with  it.  Haile 

Selassie  had  been  deposed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ethiopian  new 
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year  in  mid-September.  His  successor  as  head  of  state,  the 
Eritrean  General  Aman  Andorn,  had  been  killed  in  a  bloody  shoot¬ 
out  at  the  end  of  November,  some  said  personally  by  Major 
Mengistu  Hai le-Mar iam,  already  reputed  to  be  a  key  Derg  mover  and 
shaker.  During  1975,  as  Ethiopian  socialism  was  implemented, 
Ethiopians  experienced  nationalizations,  confiscations,  rural  £»nd 
urban  land  reform,  mass  mobilizations  and  vast  outpourings  of 
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leftist  propaganda  —  a  process  as  sudden  and  sweeping  as  any 

comparable  society  has  undergone  in  modern  times. 

What  had  happened?  Where  had  all  this  Marxism  come  from? 

Why  such  a  compulsion  to  emulate  the  Soviet  Union?  Leftist 

enthusiasts  of  the  Ethiopian  Revolution  are  categorical  in 

asserting  that  the  Russians  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
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it.  Otherwise  there  has  been  little  serious  scholarly  effort 

to  examine  the  issue. 

One  needs  postulate  no  Russian  hand  to  explain  the  effect  of 

a  series  of  developments  during  1973  which  contributed  to  a 

climate  of  uncertainty  in  Ethiopia.  Fate  seemed  to  have 

conspired  to  confront  the  country  with  several  awkward  problems 

simultaneously.  The  Crown  Prince  was  crippled  by  a  stroke  at  the 

beginning  of  the  year  and  flown  to  London  for  treatment  with  Ras 

flsrate  Kassa,  P'resident  of  the  Crown  Council  and  one  of  the  most 

vigorous  and  prominent  members  of  the  traditonal  nobility, 
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accompanying  him.  This  opened  up  the  whole  question  of 

succession,  settled  formally  only  after  Haile  Selassie  declared 
the  Crown  Prince’s  eldest  son,  £0— year-old  Zara-Yakob,  next  in 
succession  to  his  father  at  Easter  time,  but  too  late  to  stem 
widespread  worry  about  the  future  of  the  monarchy  which  had 
already  developed. 

Meanwhile  famine  had  become  serious  in  the  central  and 
northern  highlands.  Inept  handling  of  the  problem  undermined 
confidence  in  the  government.  Intellectuals  and  officials  became 
outspokenly  critical  of  governmental  incapacity  as  did  the 
foreign  press  and  foreign  governments.  The  October  Arab-Israeli 
war  provoked  questions  about  reliance  on  Israel  and  the  old 


emperor’ s  subsequent  break  in  relations  with  Tel  Oviv  under  Arab 

and  fifrican  pressure  raised  doubt  about  his  ability  to  manipulate 

an  increasingly  complex  international  situation.  Psychologically 

more  subtler  in  its  impact  but  more  profoundly  unsettling  was  the 

growing  realization  among  the  Ethiopian  elite  that  the  United 

States,  to  which  Ethiopia  was  linked  in  so  many  ways  that  had 

come  to  be  taken  for  granted  over  more  than  two  decades,  was  in 
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the  throes  of  self-doubt  provoked  by  Vietnam  and  Watergate. 

The  most  direct  causes  of  the  government  crisis  that 
developed  early  in  1974  were  domestic  price  rises  resulting  from 
the  OPEC  price  hike  and  restiveness  among  the  military  rank  and 
file  in  the  south  and  in  Eritrea.  Suddenly  the  government  found 
itself  confronted  with  civilian  and  military  demands  from  all 
sides.  On  £8  February  Haile  Selassie  dismissed  his  long-standing 
prime  minister,  flklilu  Habte-Wold,  who  had  held  office  since 
1958.  He  appointed  a  progressive  aristocrat,  Endelkachew 
Makonnen,  in  his  place  and  on  5  March  announced  that  the  1955 
constitution  would  be  amended  to  make  the  prime  minister 
responsible  to  parliament.  In  the  whirlwind  of  events  that 
followed,  this  change  never  took  place. 

fts  political  processes,  long  frozen,  thawed  and  political 
debate  opened  up,  Ethiopians  rejoiced  in  the  short-lived  hope 
that  perhaps  the  succession  period  many  feared  would  go  off  more 
smoothly  than  anyone  had  heretofore  thought  likely.  There  was  a 
sense  of  a  new  birth  of  freedom  arid  rapid  pr'ogress  toward  more 
.modern  political  institutions  was  expected  even  without  a  chance 
of  monarch.  Exiles  began  to  return  to  the  country.  Labor  unrest 
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developed.  Students  demonstrated.  But  there  was  almost  no 
serious  violence  and  the  revol ut ionary  process  remained  good- 
natured.  Nevertheless  the  government  always  seemed  to  make 
reforms  and  concessions  too  late  and  new  demands  constantly 
welled  up.  Ferment  in  the  armed  forces  grew  and  led  at  the  end 
of  April  to  organization  of  an  armed  forces  coordinating 
committee.  This  committee  went  through  several  quick 
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transformations  before  its  consol idat ion  in  June.  Mengistu 

seems  to  have  appeared  on  the  scene  only  after  the  committee  was 
formed,  but  by  late  June  he  was  already  an  influential  figure. 
By  July  the  Derg  had  become  the  dominant  factor  on  the  Addis 
Ababa  political  scene.  Haile  Selassie  had  completely  lost 
control  over  events.  The  country’s  traditional  leadership  — 
both  the  established  aristocracy  and  the  young  technocrats  who 
had  risen  to  positions  of  responsibility  and  influence  in  the 
imperial  government  —  failed  to  pull  itself  together  to 
challenge  or  serve  as  a  counterweight  to  the  junior  and  middle- 
level  army  officers  who  systematically  took  the  reins  of  power 
into  their  hands  and  prepared  to  push  Haile  Selassie  off  his 
throne.  This  was  no  casual,  spur-of-the-moment  action.  It  was 
carefully  prepared.  Opposition  was  neutralized,  co-opted  or 
circumvented.  The  final  action  took  place  within  the  framework 
of  carefully  thought-out  nationalist  concepts  under  the  simple 
slogan  "Ethiopia  Tikdem"  —  which  can  men  a  either  "Ethiopia 
United"  or  "Ethiopia  First"  and  otherwise  has  no  political 
implications  whatsoever. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  events  during  Ethiopia’s  unexpected 
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year  of  revolution  remains  to  be  written.  Outside  influences 


on  the  revol ut ionary  process  are  not 


readily  apparent. 


The 


United  States  stood  aside  while  Haile  Selassie  faltered  and  was 

pushed  aside.  MAfiG  officers  seem  t>:*  have  known  almost  none  of 

the  Ethiopian  military  men  who  formed  the  Derg.  USAID  went  about 
business  as  usual.  This  was  the  summer  when  Watergate  reached 
its  culmination  and  President  Nixon  resigned.  Henry  Kissinger 
had  other  priorities,  including  Greek-Turkish  conf rontat ion  over 
Cyprus.  There  was  no  concerted  or  sey'ious  U.  S.  effort  to 
influence  the  course  of  events  in  Ethiopia  in  any  direction.  No 
other  Western  country  seems  to  have  tried  to  do  so  either. 

Where  were  the  Russians?  Less  diverted  by  crises  at  home 

than  the  Americans.  Present  as  usual  in  Ethiopia  but  very  much 

in  the  background.  If  some  of  the  junior  military  men  who 

played  a  role  in  the  formation  of  the  Derg  had  been  recruiteo  by 

Soviet  intelligence  officers  in  preceding  years  and  were  acting 

on  the  basis  of  Soviet  guidance  as  they  forged  this  secretive 

military  committee  into  an  instrument  of  power  and  took  charge  of 

the  revolution,  the  undertaking  was  accomplished  with  extreme 

care  and  discretion.  Clandestine  encouragement  and  guidance  — 

if  it  were  successful  —  can  hardly  be  expected  to  produce 

evidence,  especially  when  carried  out  by  experienced  Soviet  or 
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East  European  operators. 

Eager  Derg  -  Reluctant  Russians? 

;  Like  the  violent  thunderstorms  which  pursue  each  other  across 
the  Ethiopian  highlands  during  the  annual  great  rains,  the 
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revolutionary  process,  once  begun,  seemed  to  gather  inexorable 
momentum.  The  great  rains  cease  after  three  or  four  months.  It 
took  three  to  four  yearsvfor  the  revolutionary  storms  to  abate. 
Each  new  "reform"  brought  others  in  its  wake  and  generated 
various  kinds  of  controversy  and  resistance,  not  only  among  tne 
"broad  masses"  but  within  government  and  Derg  too.  Violence 
became  the  hallmark  of  a  revolution  which  until  November  1974  had 
been  almost  without  bloodshed.  The  workings  of  the  Derg  remained 
obscure.  Even  its  exact  size  was  unknown.  During  the  three 
years  1975  through  1977  it  was  periodically  wracked  by  internal 
upheavals  which  more  often  than  not  ended  with  the  death  of  the 
losers.  General  Teferi  Banti,  who  had  become  head  of  state  when 
General  Oman  was  killed,  survived  until  February  1977  when  he 
perished  in  palace  violence  which  took  several  other  lives, 
including  at  least  one  Mengistu  loyalist.  As  soon  as  he  emerged 
the  winner  of  this  imbroglio,  Mengistu  received  congratulat ions 
from  Fidel  Castro  and  a  personal  visit  from  Soviet  Ambassador 
Ratanov. 

Like  the  elimination  of  Atnafu  Abate  later  in  the  year,  the 
political  ramifications  of  all  these  clashes  remain  the  subject 
of  speculation.  The  possibility  of  concessions  in  Eritrean 
policy  had  been  an  issue  in  the  fall  of  General  Aman.  The  Derg 
adopted  an  uncompromising  position  immediately  afterward.  It  has 
never  deviated  from  this  hard  nationalist  approach  to  the 
Eritrean  rebellion.  A  major  offensive  was  mounted  in  197£.  It 
was  an  embarrassing  failure.  The  end  of  that  year  saw  over  twice 
as  many  Ethiopian  troops  committed  there  as  in  Haile  Selassie’s 
time  and  much  less  of  the  province  under  central  government 
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By  the  end  of  1977  almost  all  of  Eritrea  had  been  lost 


to  insuY'gents  who  failed  to  capitalize  on  their  gains  because  of 
factional  rivalries.  These,  too,  have  remained  a  constant  in  the 
Eritrean  situation  ever  since.  Ertirea  was  not  the  only  regional 
revolt  the  Derg  had  to  contend  with.  Land  reform  provoked 
disorders  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  Students  sent  out  to 
revolutionize  the  peasantry  generated  ferment  no  one  could 
control.  Political  commotion  welled  up  in  many  areas  as 
traditional  leaders  rebelled,  fled  or  were  driven  out. 

In  flddis  Pbaba  several  rival  political  parties,  or  rro-ups 
aspiring  to  political  power,  appeared  on  the  scene.  In  political 
coloration  they  ranged  from  moderate  left  to  extreme  left.  There 
was  no  center;  no  right  —  in  spite  of  constant  condemnation  of 
it  in  the  press  and  by  Derg  spokesmen.  Returned  exiles,  several 
of  them  Marxists  who  had  made  a  name  for  themselves  in  the 
student  movement  abroad  in  the  I960’s  or  early  1970’ s,  went  to 
work  organizing  factions.  During  1975  the  Ethiopian  People’s 
Revolutionary  Party  <EPRP)  surfaced,  claiming  that  it  had  already 
been  in  existence  before  the  revolution.  The  claim  appears 
valid,  for  the  party  seems  almost  certainly  to  be  the  direct 
descendant  of  a  Soviet— supported  student  organization,  the 
Ethiopian  People’s  Revolutionary  davement  (EPRM)  of  the  late 
19£0’ s.  It  rapidly  developed  into  a  major  rival  of  the  Pll 
Ethiopin  Socialist  Movement  (better  known  by  its  flmharic 
initials,  MEISON)  \,  lich  enjoyed  more  Derg  favor.  Factionalism  on 
.the  outside  was  re1  iected  in  the  Derg  itself  —  or  many,  indeed, 
have  been  largely  a  reflection  of  Derg  factionalism  or 
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indecisiori.  In  addition  to  continuing  support  during  this  period 
for  individuals  and  groups  they  had  assisted  in  pre-revo 1 ut i onary 
times,  the  Russians  appear  to  have  given  assistance  to  new 
political  movements  as  well-  There  was  a  clandestine  air  about 
most  of  these  competing  political  factions,  uncertainty  about 
their  leaders,  no  information  on  their  sources  of  funds  and  a 
good  deal  of  mystery  about  how  they  operated  internally. 
Provincial  branches  sometimes  seemed  to  be  at  odds  with  central 
organisations  in  flddis  Ababa.  The  official  press  was  soon 
tightly  controlled  by  the  Derg  through  the  Ministry  of 
Information  and  reflected  little  of  this  political  controversy. 
But  there  was  a  great  outpouring  of  leaflets  and  unofficial  news- 
sheets  and  journals  which  both  reflected  and  helped  generate 
political  debate. 

At  a  relatively  low  level  of  investment,  the  Russians  and 

perhaps  some  of  their  surrogates  appear  during  this  period  to 

have  been  testing  out  various  factions  and  leaders,  different 

political  formulas.  Part  of  their  purpose  may  have  been  to  keep 

pressure  on  those  who  were  their  favorites  or  instruments  in  the 

Derg  and  governmental  structure.  But  there  may  also  have  been 

competing  viewpoints  among  different  elements  in  the  Soviet 

operational  structure  in  Ethiopia.  Whatever  all  the  causes  were, 

so  much  political  ferment  and  turmoil  was  generated  that  no  one 
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could  control  it. 

The  standard  Soviet  prescription  for  socialist  regimes  is  to 
build  a  Commianist-type  party  as  the  prime  instrument  for 
advancing  <and  containing)  the  revolutionary  process,  "educating 
the  masses"  and  controlling  society.  The  Derg  —  apparently 
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including  Mengistu  himself  —  reached  a  very  different  conclusiori 

as  a  result  of  all  this  turmoil.  They  became  frightened  of  all 

parties  and  feared  a  classic  Communist -type  party  because  it 

might  develop  its  own  momentum  and  dilute  their  own  power;  worse 

still,  it  could  be  manipulated  by  the  Soviets  against  Derg 

leaders  themselves.  So  Mengistu  and  his  allies  who  increased 

their  power  after  each  internal  Derg  clash,  resisted  Soviet 

urgings  to  form  a  party  —  and  have  continued  to  do  so  to  this 
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day. 

Soviet  encouragement  of  extreme  factionalism  had  the  result 
of  frustrating  application  of  a  standard  prescription  for 
consolidating  domination  of  a  country  won  to  "socialism".  There 
was  a  deeper  problem  too.  Long  Soviet  support  of  radical 
students  and  intellectuals  had  produced  a  hyper-politicized  class 
which  had  an  almost  unlimited  capacity  to  debate  and  theorize  but 
little  sense  of  organizational  management  and  discipline. 

The  problem  may  nevertheless  not  have  been  as  frustrating 
for  key  Soviets  concerned  with  Ethiopia  as  some  analysts  have 
assumed.  The  Russian  approach  to  Ethiopia  through  1976  was  still 
essentially  a  spoiling  policy.  It  was  a  continuation  of  the  pre- 
revolut  ionafP'y  approach  now  at  a  greatly  accelerated  pace  —  but 
the  aim  was  destabilization  of  Ethiopian  society. 
Destabi  1  izat  ion  has  been  the  goal  since  the  1964Zi’ s  when  decisions 
were  made  to  support  Eritrean  insurgency,  encourage  student 
dissidence  and  permit  the  Somalis  to  harrass  Ethiopia  by  arming 
guerrillas  in  the  Ogaden  and  Bale.  Gaining  control  of  the 
Ethiopian  revolution  was  a  long-sought  aim  —  but  how  could  any 
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Russiat^  yet  be  sure  that  this  aim  had  really  beer  achieved?  The 
Russians  were  not  deceived  by  the  flood  of  adulatory  Communist 
propaganda  with  which  they  had  helped  fill  the  Ethiopian  media. 
They  knew  that  at  heart  most  educated  Ethiopians  were  profoundly 
Western-influenced  and  the  rest  of  the  population  deeply  anchored 
in  traditional  modes  of  thought.  Even  the  Marxists  who  debated 
theory  and  constantly  increased  the  tempo  of  factional  political 
infighting  were  suspect  as  contaminated  by  exposure  to  Western 
ways  in  Paris,  Rome,  and  Washington. 

But  worst  of  all,  the  country  remained  dependent  on  the 
Americans  for  military  support  and  received  large  amounts  of  U. S. 
and  other  Free  World  economic  aid.  Military  force  was  more 
important  than  ever  for  holding  the  country  together.  Economic 
aid  could  not  be  readily  dispensed  with.  The  United  States  made 
no  coherent  effort  to  influence  the  course  of  events  in  Ethiopia 
during  1975  and  1976  other  than  to  bemoan  violence  and  timidly 
protest  propaganda  excesses,  but  it  substantially  increased 
military  aid  to  the  revolutionary  regime.  U. S.  military 
assistance  in  1974  was  already  double  the  amount  it  had  been  in 
any  previous  single  year.  It  increased  by  another  55  percent  in 
1975  and  there  were  plans  for  further  increases.  In  addition 
purchase  by  Ethiopia  of  additional  military  supplies  with  its  own 
funds  was  facilitated  and  the  Derg  expended  9100  million  in  this 
fashion.  A  commitment  to  Haile  Selassie  to  modernize  the 
Ethiopian  Air  Force  was  honored.  Ethiopia  received  its  first  F5- 
E’ s  in  April  1976. 

There  had  also  been  another  development  which  must  have 
seemed  sinister  to  the  Russians:  Ethiopia  had  quietly  resumed 


informal  relations  with  Israel  in  the  summer  of  1975. 


Israel  was 


supplying  both  specialised  military  equipment  and  helping  with 
training.  The  internal  turmoil  which  intensified  steadily  in 
Ethiopia  during  1975  and  197£  had  two  major  consequences  for  the 
future,  neither  of  which  is  likely  to  have  been  regarded  as 
undesirable  by  the  Russians  at  the  time:  1)  it  undermined  the 

basis  for  a  continuing  military  relationship  with  the  United 
States;  £)  it  whetted  Somali  desires  to  strike  while  Ethiopia 
was  weak. 

The  Ulestern  press  dramatised  bloodshed  in  Ethiopia.  An 

increasing  flow  of  refugees  told  horror  stories  of  cruelty  and 

oppression.  Pressure  built  up  in  the  U. S.  to  cut  off  military 

supplies.  Reports  of  the  original  genocidal  intentions  behind 

the  great  peasants'  march  into  Eritrea  in  1975  heightened 
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American  concern.  The  U. S.  Senate  held  extensive  hearings  in 

August  1976.  The  hearings  were  indecisive  but  a  great  many 

different  things  were  said  with  the  result  that  commentators  ever 

since  have  drawn  on  the  record  of  these  hearings  to  demonstrate 

what  U. S.  policy  either  was  or  was  not  and  to  make  U. S. 

intentions  seem  much  more  definite  than  they  were  —  in  any 
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direction  —  during  these  final  months  of  the  Ford 

Administration.  President  Ford  decided  that  in  light  of  the 

continued  violence  in  Ethiopia  the  U. S.  could  neither  deliver  nor 
sell  further  ammunition  to  the  Derg.  Delays  which  always  occur 
in  military  aid  arrangements  were  misread  by  some  Derg  members  as 
.efforts  to  pressure  them.  The  Russians  may  have  encouraged  such 


resentments  with  interpretat ions  and  d isinformat ion.  But  they 
were  slow  to  move  toward  a  program  of  their  own. 

Constraints  on  resources  may  have  been  a  factor  influencing 
the  Soviets  to  go  slowly,  especially  in  the  wake  of  their  recent 
successful  exertions  in  Angola.  But  they  still  had  a  case  for 
biding  their  time  in  order  to  get  the  best  possible  arrangement 
in  Ethiopia  from  a  political  viewpoint  and  to  be  sure  that  the 
Ethiopian  ruling  team  to  which  they  eventually  committed 
themselves  had  a  capacity  to  maintain  its  hold  on  power. 
Americans  felt  weak  and  frustrated  at  the  end  of  1976  and  the 
Ford  Administration  was  smarting  at  the  rebuff  Congress  had  dealt 
it  on  Angola.  But  the  Russians  could  not  be  sure.  The  U.  5.  had 
responded  unpredictably  before.  Angola  had  not  been  a  primary 
(J.  S.  responsibility  and  commitment.  Ethiopia,  on  the  other  hand, 
had,  ever  since  the  early  1950’ s.  Too  precipitate  a  Soviet  move 
for  military  domination  in  Ethiopia  could  provoke  a  surge  of 
American  reaction  which  would  undermine  the  whole  steady  Russian 
effort  to  gain  a  grip  on  the  country  which  had  been  pursued  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  at  a  time  when  it  was  coming  closest  to 
realization.  Patience  and  caution  were  still  in  order. 

Mengistu  is  reported  to  have  been  challenged  by  a  group  of 
radical  Air  Force  officers  at  Debre  Zeit  in  June  1976  on  U.  S. 
aid.  He  replied  with  an  air  of  annoyance  that  he  preferred 
Soviet  help  and  had  asked  for  it,  but  the  Russians  were  not 
responding.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  remain  dependent  on 
the  Americans. 

Professions  of  friendship,  laudatory  socialist  rhetoric,  the 
to— and-fro  of  delegations  and  training  groups  notwithstanding, 


the  U.  S.  S.  R 
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Mas  still  making  its  major  investments  in  the  Horn 

in  Somalia.  Ethiopia  was  costing  very  little.  Promises  of 

increased  economic  aid  brought  few  deliveries.  The  *10®  million 

promised  to  Haile  Selassie  in  1S59  had  never  been  fully  used. 

The  Derg  would  have  appreciated  generous  Russian  aid  offers  and 

publicized  them  but  such  aid  was  not  urgently  needed  for,  in 

spite  of  nationalizations,  aid  continued  to  come  from  the  U. S. 

and  Europe  and  the  country’s  sound  financial  condition  enabled  it 
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to  satisfy  many  of  its  own  import  requirements. 

The  Soviets  signed  a  friendship  treaty  with  Somalia  in  1374 

and  found  Si ad  Barre  eager  to  do  what  no  one  in  the  Derg  wanted 

to  risk:  establish  a  classic  Communist -•style  party.  The  Somali 

party  was  proclaimed  in  1976  with  enthusiastic  Soviet 

endorsement.  fit  the  same  time  the  Somali  security  service  was 

strengthened  along  standard  Soviet  lines.  Siad  was  a  model 

friend  of  the  Russians  who  lavished  military  aid  on  him  to  ensure 

that  conservative  Arab  offers  would  be  less  attractive.  The 

Russians  sent  more  than  *300  million  in  arms  to  Somalia  in  the 

four  years  1974-1977  —  i.e. ,  after  the  Ethiopian  revolution  got 
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under  way.  This  is  far  in  excess  of  the  total  of  U. S.  military 

aid  and  sales  to  Ethiopia  during  the  same  period  —  approximately 

4180  million  —  and,  in  fact,  more  than  the  entire  amount  of 

military  aid  the  U. S.  supplied  Ethiopia  during  the  £5  years  of 
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mutual  security  relationship  (1953-1977)  —  *£87,300,000. 

Meanwhile  the  Russians  continued  to  supply  Somalia  with  only 
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Inodest  economic  support  and  the  country’s  economy  stagnated. 
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Russian  military  advisers  worked  directly  with  the  Sornali 

armed  forces  down  t  o  battalion  level  and  Russiansi  East  Germans^ 

Cubans  and  others  worked  closely  with  the  Sornali  security 

services.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Russians  were  not  aware 

of  Siad’s  preparations  for  a  major  assault  on  Ethiopia,  for  the 

Somalis  had  begun  to  expand  guerrilla  capabilities  as  early  as 

1975.  Somali  —  supported  insurgency  in  the  Ogaden,  Bale  and 

Sidamo  would  have  aroused  more  Ethiopian  concern  in  1976  if  the 

Derg  had  not  been  so  preoccupied  with  Eritrea  and  growing 

resistance  movements  in  so  many  more  highly  developed  and 

populated  parts  of  the  country. 

Since  1977  the  Soviets  had  been  encouraging  the  myth  that 
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they  opposed  the  Somali  invasion  of  Ethiopia.  Western  writers 

inclined  to  be  sympathetic  to  Soviet  activities  in  the  Korn, 

whether  in  Somalia  or  Ethiopia,  have  built  up  a  whole  body  of 

charitable  speculation  about  the  extent  to  which  the  Russians 
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were  allegedly  unaware  of  Siad  Barre’ s  aggressive  plans.  fit 

the  same  time  they  credit  the  United  States  with  responsibility 

4£ 

for  the  full-scale  Somali  invasion.  To  say  that  such 

interpretations  are  mistaken  is  to  be  much  too  kind  to  them. 
They  are  an  egregious  whitewash  of  Soviet  conduct.  One  has  to 
postulate  a  phenomenal  degree  of  Russian  ignorance  of  political 
processes  to  argue  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  have  seen  the 
implications  of  Somalians  irredentism  when  it  began  its  military 
aid  program  in  the  mid  1960’s.  Military  aid  was  increased  after 
Siad  Barre  came  to  power.  Finally  the  Soviets  decisively 
upgraded  Somali  military  capabilities  in  the  wake  of  the 
Ethiopian  revolution.  In  view  of  this  sustained  effort  to  equip 
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the  Somalis  to  move  to  satisfy  their  irredent ist  ambitions,  any 
advice  to  the  Somalis  in  the  summer  of  1977  has  to  be  taken 
lightly  as  a  measure  of  real  Soviet  intentions.  Why  did  they  not 
take  military  measures  against  the  Somalis  in  the  summer  of  1377? 
□r  at  least  take  the  initiative  themselves  to  break  relations  or 
organize  diplomatic  pressure? 

The  most  logical  conclusion  is  that  the  Russians  knew  full 
well  what  they  were  about  during  1975  and  1976.  They  were 
capable  of  generating  strong  desires  and  demands  in  the  Derg  for 
a  comprehensive  military  relationship,  and  did.  But  they  were 
not  sure.  Political  ferment  in  Ethiopia  and  the  inexperience  of 
many  members  of  the  Derg  justified  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of 
trying  for  a  firm  grip  on  Ethiopia  too  soon.  After  all,  memory 
of  the  disaster  with  Nimeiry  and  the  Sudanese  Communist  Party  was 
still  fresh.  And  it  was  important  to  get  the  United  States  out 
of  Ethiopia  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  The  investment  in  Somalia 
was  large.  It  was  desirable  to  try  to  preserve  it.  So  the 
Russians  played  hard-to-get  with  the  Ethiopian  revol ut ionary 
leadership  as  long  as  they  could  be  reasonably  sure  that  they 
were  improving  their  ultimate  chances  for  hegemony  over  the  whole 
region  by  doing  so. 

Yss!2  SssisiSD  Z  iSZZ 

During  the  period  between  November  1976  and  Novembev'  1977 
the  Kremlin  leadership  had  to  take  several  major  decisions  in 
respect  to  the  Horn.  More  than  thirty  years  of  Russian  effort 
^nd  between  half  a  billion  and  a  billion  dollars  of  investment  in 
the  region  came  onto  the  line  to  be  justified,  defended  and 
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upon,  on  lost.  There  must  have  been 
of  opinion  on  these  issues  in  Moscow  and 
Horn  capitals  too  —  factions  favoring 
aims  must  have  formed.  We  know  practically 


sharp 
among 
various 
not  h i ng 


fill  that  we  can  say  is  that  if  there  was  hesitation  to  move 
and  act,  it  did  not  last  long.  The  aging  Soviet  leadership  team, 
beset  by  mounting  problems  at  home  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Empire,  was  able  to  meet  the  challenge.  Additional 
manpower  and  resources  were  expended  in  the  Horn  on  a  prodigious 
scale  and  risks  were  taken.  But  in  the  end  sizable  gains  were 
made. 


The  general  outlines  of  the  story  are  well  known,  but 
highlights  are  worth  recapitulat ing.  The  main  features  of  this 
sequence  of  events  seem  to  be  these:  Angola  was  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  high  adventure  in  the  Horn.  Two  important  lessons 
were  learned:  the  utility  of  Cubans  as  mercenaries;  the  extent 
to  which  detente  had  succeeded  in  inhibiting  American  ability  to 
protect  seemingly  marginal  interests.  The  U. S.  election  of 
November  1976  must  have  been  an  important  milestone  in  the  Soviet 
decision  process.  The  Democrats*  victory  convinced  Moscow  that 
it  was  safe  to  move  on  Ethiopia.  Mengistu  was  invited  to  Moscow 
less  than  a  month  later  (early  December)  and  promised  military 
aid  on  condition  that  he  cut  the  American  military  connection. 
This  caused  dissension  in  the  Derg  which  led  to  bloodshed  in 
early  February,  the  death  of  Teferi  Banti  and  Mengistu’ s 
assumption  of  the  position  of  head  of  state.  Carter 


Administration  criticism  of  the  Ethiopian  regime  for  human  rights 
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violations  provided  a  convenient  pretext  for  Mengistu  to  expel 
all  U. S.  military  personnel  and  terminate  the  military  aid 
program  in  April,  but  had  nothing  to  do  with  precipitating  these 
actions  in  any  fundamental  sense.  Some  other  pretext  would  have 
served  as  well  —  such  as  failure  to  release  ammunition  or  other 

"lethal"  military  supplies  or  an  issue  relating  to  nationalized 
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property.  The  human  rights  issue  was  more  dramatic  and 

divisive,  and  Carter  has  been  criticized  ever  since,  primarily  by 
conservatives,  for  undermining  American  foreign  policy  by 
displaying  excessive  zeal  on  human  rights.  The  fact  remains  that 
human  rights  were  being  grossly  violated  in  Ethiopia  at  that  time 
and  the  Ford  Administration  had  already  become  deeply  concerned 
about  the  violations.  The  situation  in  Ethiopia  worsened  during 
the  next  year  and  a  half.  The  time  was  long  past  in  the  spring 
of  1977  when  the  U.  S.  might  have  tried  using  military  and 

economic  aid  as  a  lever  for  coercing  the  Derg  into  more  moderate 
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behavior. 

While  Mengistu  was  busy  in  March  consolidating  his  hold  over 
the  Derg  and  preparing  for  military  disengagement  from  the  U. S. , 
the  Soviets  brought  Fidel  Castro  onto  the  scene  to  try  to 
reconcile  all  the  contradictions  that  resulted  from  the  decision 
to  become  Ethiopia’s  main  military  supplier.  Castro’s  March 
visit  to  Somalia,  Ethiopia  and  Aden  may  have  been  a  hasty  attempt 
to  fend  off  impending  disaster.  It  could  also  have  been  a  more 
carefully  conceived  scheme  for  maintaining  a  grip  on  both  Somalia 
and  Ethiopia  that  had  developed  over  some  time.  Castro  proposed 
federating  the  whole  area,  with  autonomy  for  the  Ogaden  and 


Eritrea,  with  the  possibility  that  South  Yemen  would  eventually 
join  the  federation  too.  A  political  construct  of  this  sort,  if 
it  could  have  been  brought  into  being,  would  have  represented  a 
formidable  Soviet  advance  toward  consolidation  of  control  over 
the  Red  Sea  approaches  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Soviet 
investment  in  Somali  facilities  would  all  have  been  preserved;  a 
heavy  new  investment  in  Ethiopia  would  have  been  unnecessary. 
Djibouti,  not  yet  independent,  and  the  best  port  in  the  whole 
region,  might  also  have  been  brought  into  this  new  political 
entity.  Last  but  not  least  the  arrangement  would  have  subsumed 
the  Ogaden  and  Eritrean  conflicts  —  both  to  a  substantial  degree 
the  consequence  of  Soviet  support  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
though  many  other  factors  bore  on  them  as  well.  It  was  an 
imaginative  scheme  and  one  from  which  the  clear  net  gainer  would 
only  be  the  Soviets. 

No  one  bought  Castro’s  proposition.  All  the  other  Horn 
leaders  saw  more  disadvantages  than  gains  in  it  and  preferred  to 
stick  to  courses  they  were  already  on.  For  the  Soviets  the 
Castro  proposition  probably  seemed  to  be  a  no— lose  initiative  — 
for  if  the  now  looming  Somali  assault  on  Ethiopia  quickly 
succeeded,  the  Russians  could  hope  to  dominate  the  whole  area 
anyway.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Soviets  made  no 
move  at  this  time  toward  reducing  their  commitments  to  Somalia  or 
their  personnel  there.  And  Siad  himself  was  patient.  Castro, 
going  home  disappointed,  denounced  him  as  more  of  a  nationalist 
than  a  socialist.  But  the  same  could  have  been  said  of  Mengistu. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  committed  himself  to 


surrendering  Ethiopian  sovereignty  over  either  Eritrea  or  the 


Ogaden.  At  this  stage  all  the  par't  ici  pants  in  the  great 
confrontat ion  that  was  looming  were  holding  firm  and  daring  other 
parties  to  act.  Mengistu  flew  to  Moscow  in  May,  as  soon  as  the 
American  military  installations  had  all  been  closed,  and  returned 
with  an  agreement  for  full  military  support  from  the  U. S. S. R. 
The  Soviets  had  already  made  modest  shipments  of  military 
equipment  to  Ethiopia,  transferring  some  from  Aden.  Some  Russian 
and  Cuban  military  advisers  arrived.  But  operations  remained  on 
a  very  small  scale  until  fall. 

Meanwhile  Siad’ s  guerrillas  stepped  up  operations.  The 
vital  railway  from  Addis  Ababa  to  Djibouti  was  cut  in  early  June. 
Ethiopians  now  knew  the  Somalis  were  playing  for  high  stakes. 
Soon  the  distinction  between  guerrillas  and  Somalia  regulars 
blurred  and  disappeared.  By  August  the  Somalis  were  in  control 
of  large  parts  of  southeastern  and  southern  Ethiopia  and  the 
country  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  disintegration  as  other 
regional  insurgencies  expanded,  the  exile— based  Ethiopian 
Democratic  Union  penetrated  the  country  from  Sudan  into  the 
northwest,  and  factional  political  infighting  raged  in  Addis 
Ababa  and  some  provincial  capitals.  Siad  had  by  this  time 
convinced  himself  that  the  ancient  empire,  if  toppled,  would 
shatter  like  Humpty  Dumpty  and  could  never  be  put  together  again. 

The  eastern  stronghold  of  Jijiga,  with  a  newly  installed 
U. S. -suppl ied  radar  station,  fell  on  the  eve  of  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  revolution  in  September  and  opened  the  road  to 
Harar.  Reminiscent  of  Iran  in  1981  in  face  of  the  Iraqi  attack, 
Ethiopia  also  experienced  an  enormous  surge  of  patriotic  fervor 
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and  psychologically  the  tide  began  to  turn  just  when  the  country 
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appeared  to  have  suffered  a  crippling  blow. 

The  Derg  appealed  to  the  U.  S.  for  a  resumption  of  a  military 

relationship  that  at  the  very  minimum  would  permit  release  of 

material  that  had  been  in  the  delivery  pipeline  when  Ethiopia 

expelled  the  U. S.  military  mission  in  the  spring.  The  Carter 

Administration  had  made  a  very  tentative  tilt  toward  Somalia  in 

June  but  quickly  realized  that  the  Somalis  were  actually 

4& 

committing  aggression  with  regular  troops  and  backtracked.  It 

then  fell  back  upon  what  had  always  been  U. S.  policy  in  the  area 

—  recognition  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  all  countries  in 

the  region,  but  with  the  added  proviso  that  the  U.  S.  would  suppiy 
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no  arms  to  any  party  in  the  conflict.  During  Seoternber  1377 
both  Soviet  and  U. S.  official  missions  came  to  Addis  Ababa  to 
size  up  the  situation.  The  U. S.  mission  reported  that  Ethiopia 
was  not  disintegrat ing  but  recommended  no  reversal  of  what  was, 
in  effect,  a  complete  U. S.  arms  embargo  on  both  Ethiopia  and 
Somalia.  The  Russians  still  delayed  making  a  major  commitment, 
perhaps  wanting  to  ensure  themselves  that  Mengistu  had  the 
capacity  to  hold  the  Derg  together  and  to  rally  Ethiooians  to  the 
defense  of  their  country.  Political  infighting  had  reached  a  new 
high  during  this  very  period,  with  the  EPRP  openly  challenging 
the  Derg  for  leadership.  A  group  of  Marxist  intellectuals  led  by 
Haile  Fida  who  had  initially  been  treated  with  favor  by  some  Derg 
members  and  who  may  have  appeared  to  the  Soviets  to  be  the  best 

nucleus  for  setting  up  a  Communist -style  party,  fell  out  with 

: 

Mengistu,  fled  to  the  provinces  and  were  later  captured. 
Mengistu  was  the  target  of  several  assassination  attempts  during 
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the  fall  of  1977.  The  Russians  must  also  have  wanted  to  feel 
sune  that  the  U.  S.  would  not  stav^t  providing  military  aid  again. 
It  was  bad  enough  to  have  Ethiopia  dependent  upon  Israel  for 
crucially  needed  specialized  items  and  an  unofficial  Israeli 
political  mission  in  Addis  Ababa. 

Si ad  Barre  may  have  had  as  much  impact  on  the  Russian 

decisions  which  followed  as  any  other  factor.  The  Russians  took 

-  no  steps  to  break  with  him  and  thought  he  had  permitted  Somali 

mobs  to  attack  Cubans  and  Russians  who  were  being  withdrawn  from 

Somalia  (sometimes  coming  directly  to  Ethiopia)  in  the  late 

summer,  he  had  not  taken  any  preliminary  measures  toward  a 

decisive  break.  Russian  military  aid  appears  to  have  continued 

to  arrive  in  Somalia  through  August.  Si ad  flew  to  Moscow  late  in 

that  month,  in  fact,  to  try  to  persuade  the  Russians  to  abandon 

support  of  Ethic>pia,  which  he  pictured  as  being  on  the  verge  of 

collapse.  The  Russians  continued  to  equivocate.  Siad  could  not. 

He  had  to  follow  up  on  his  initial  successes  against  Ethiopia  or 

risk  fatal  loss  of  momentum.  Though  by  autumn  he  had  captured 

most  of  the  regions  with  Somali  population,  he  preseed  on  into 

□rorno-inhabited  territory  along  the  edge  of  the  highlands, 

beseiged  the  ancient  walled  city  of  Harrar  and  came  close  to 

surrounding  the  modern  railroad  center  of  Diredawa,  the  only  city 
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in  Ethiopia  with  a  sizable  urban  Somali  population. 

This  was  all  that  was  needed  to  consolidate  the  great 

upwelling  of  national  feeling  that  now  gripped  Ethiopians 

throughout  most  of  the  country.  The  Derg  was  now  recognized  as 

defending  the  national  interest  in  a  way  it  had  not  previously 
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erg  eyed.  Like  Stalir.  after  the  Maz  i  invasion  in  1941,  Mengistu 
made  appropriate  concessions  to  national  feeling,  quietly 
moderated  s>ome  of  the  discriminatory  measures  that  had  affected 
the  Orthodox  Ohurch,  and  eased  the  pace  of  implementation  of 
revol ut ionary  reforms.  Nevertheless,  while  the  Somali  military 
advance  had  slowed  during  October,  the  initiative  still  lay  with 
the  invaders. 

Mengistu  flew  to  Cuba  and  Moscow  at  the  end  of  October. 
Then  Raul  Castro  flew  to  Moscow  in  early  November,  accompanied  by 
the  same  Cuban  generals  who  later  figured  prominently  in  the 
campaign  in  Ethiopia.  Somewhere  in  this  sequence  of  visits,  the 
Soviet  decision  to  commit  massive  numbers  of  Cubans,  a  greatly 
expanded  Russian  advisory  group  and  unprecedented  quantities  of 
Soviet  arms  and  equipment  to  Ethiopia  was  made.  Siade  Barre  got 
wind  of  it  and  announced  expulsion  of  the  Russians  and  closure  of 
all  their  installations  in  Somalia  on  November  13  —  but 
diplomatic  relations  were  not  broken.  General  Petrov,  who  became 
the  senior  Soviet  commander  in  Ethiopia,  arrived  in  fiddis  Ababa 
on  N o V  ern  be  r  17. 

In  the  last  week  of  November  the  massive  airlift  of  troops 
and  supplies  from  the  U. S. S.R,  to  Ethiopia  began.  The  decision 
to  commit  the  forces  needed  to  expel  the  Somalis  from  all 
Ethiopian  territory  had  been  taken.  The  high  military  cost  of 
the  operation  was  clearly  recognized,  for  the  air  and  sea  lifts 
that  followed  during  December  and  into  early  1970,  and  the 
operations  they  enabled  the  Ethiopians  to  carry  out,  with  direct 
Cuban  combat  part ici pat  ion  and  leadership  and  close  Soviet 
advisory  involvement,  reveal  no  evidence  of  skimping  or 
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economis  irig.  Everything  that  was  needed  to  accomplish  the  task 

was  provided  and  a  good  deal  of  extra  material  and  arms  as  well. 

Sy  the  close  of  1377,  $44®  million  worth  of  military  assistance 

had  already  been  delivered.  The  Soviets  brought  in  a  further 

SI. 1  billion  in  arms  of  all  kinds  in  1978  and  another  S210 

million  worth  in  1973  —  $1,750,000,000  in  military  aid  for 

Ethiopia  in  barely  £-!/£  years  to  secure  the  long-sought  position 

of  pre-eminence  there  that  represented  the  real  prize  in  the 
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Horn. 

Events  in  Ethiopia  and  elsewhere  in  the  Horn  were  headlines 
in  the  world  press  during  the  winter  of  1977-78  and  well  into  the 
following  summer.  Cuban  manpower,  Russian  advisers  and  massive 
quantities  of  Soviet  arms  and  supplies  enabled  the  Ethiopians  to 
regain  control  of  all  territory  overrun  by  the  Somalis.  Siad 
Barre  was  unwilling,  however,  to  give  up  the  fight  and  reverted 
to  a  sustained  guerrilla  harrassment  operation  which  made  it 
impossible  for  the  United  States  to  provide  any  military  aid  to 
Somalia  until  1981.  Developments  in  both  Ethiopia  and  Somalia 
during  the  past  four  years  have  entailed  many  twists,  turns  and 
contradictions.  To  review  them  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay 
which  will  now  in  conclusion  be  directed  to  consideration  of  two 
basic  sets  of  questions; 

(a)  What  factors  were  most  significant  in  Soviet  advances 
in  the  Horn? 

(b)  What  have  the  Soviets  gained?  What  problems  must  they 

;  overcome  to  consolidate  their  grip  on  the  region?  What 


are  their  prospects? 
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2ersisj:erice 

If  ws  examine  Soviet  actions  in  the  Horn  only  in  the  context 
of  the  late  1‘370’s,  they  appear  daring,  provocative  and  openly 
disdainful  of  the  United  States.  But  this  is  too  narrow  a  view. 
If  we  staY't  with  the  1940’s,  we  see  a  slow,  deliberate  effort  to 
lay  the  goundwork  for  gaining  influence  based  on  a  deeper 
historical  awareness  of  the  intrinsic  strategic  value  of  the 
region.  There  was  not  much  movement  until  the  end  of  the  19S0’s. 
In  the  I960’ s  a  great  burst  of  activity  occurred,  some  of  it 
naive  and  overly  hasty.  The  Soviets  did  not  do  well  in  Sudan 
when  opport unit ies  opened  up  for  them.  In  Somalia,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  built  steadily  and  came  close  to  creating  a  model 
client  state.  They  were  models  of  discretion  in  Ethiopia  on  the 
overt  plane,  clever  and  creative  covertly. 

Economic  aid  played  no  significant  role  in  their  success. 
They  always  gave  sparingly  and  reduced  their  commitments  as  time 
passed.  They  were  not  good  at  exploiting  religion,  even  in 
Ethiopia,  where  old  Orthodox  Christian  ties  existed.  Somalia, 
too,  is  a  deeply  religious  country,  but  Islam  was  not  a  hindrance 
to  the  Russians  there.  Russian  culture  had  no  appeal  to  anyone 
in  the  Horn.  Marxism  in  the  abstract  had  little  appeal  either, 
but  it  provided  slogans  and  a  body  of  doctrine  that  was 
convenient  as  a  rationalisation  for  radical  intellectuals  and 
military  men  alike  who  aspired  to  get  a  handle  on  their  societies 
and  exercise  power  otver  them.  The  attract  iveness  of  Marxist 
ideology  as  a  basis  for  organising  a  state-directed  economy  also 
appealed  to  these  same  groups  who  were  fearful  of  their  own 
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ability  to  compete  in  societies  organized  according  to  Western 
principles  of  free  enterprise  and  pluralistic  interplay  of 
political  forces. 

Two  factors  stand  out  above  all  others  as  the  key  to  Soviet 
success  in  the  Horn;  1)  willingness  to  supply  large  quantities 
of  military  aid  with  little  worry  about  how  it  might  eventually 
be  used;  and  Si)  capacity  to  develop  and  sustain  subversive 
programs  over  long  periods  of  time  to  promote  political 
destabilization  and  build  pressures  that  can  be  exploited  to 
Soviet  advantage. 

Patience  and  persistence  —  even  a  fair  degree  of 
cautiousness  —  are  the  main  characteristics  of  the  Soviet  effort 
to  get  a  grip  on  the  Horn  when  examined  in  the  perspective  of 
nearly  four  decades.  But  when  the  pace  of  events  quickened  and 
threatened  to  get  out  of  control,  these  same  Russians 
demonstrated  remarkable  flexibility  and  readiness  to  take  rapid 
and  decisive  action.  Neither  ideology  nor  moral  commitments 
acted  as  a  deterrent  to  action  when  it  became  necessary  in  1977. 
The  governmental  decision-making  machinery  obviously  functioned 
efficiently.  Crass  power  considerat ions  took  priority  —  risks 
were  taken  and  resources  expended  daringly  to  maximize 
opport unit ies  for  expanding  power. 

It  is  important  not  to  idealize  the  Soviet  performance, 
however.  We  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  advance 
into  Ethiopia  took  place  at  a  time  when  effective  U. S.  power 
there  had  almost  evaporated.  Some  of  the  relative  caution  the 
Russians  displayed  during  the  first  two  years  after  the 
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revolution  can  undoubtedly  be  ascribed  to  residual  respect  for 
t‘ie  high  degree  of  influence  the  U.  S.  and  its  Western  allies  had 
long  exercised  in  the  country.  Even  as  it  became  apparent  that 
the  LI.  S.  was  no*  longer  interested  in  —  or  perhaps  even  capable 
of  —  maintaining  its  influence,  the  Russians  took  no  chances  of 
provoking  an  unexpected  American  response.  Instead  they 
concentratedon  encouraging  circumstances  to  develop  in  such  a  way 
that  the  U. S.  was  effectively  blocked  from  acting  in  its  own 
interest  by  self-imposed  restrictions. 

The  prime  feature  of  the  U. S.  predicament  in  respect  to  the 
Horn  during  1977  was  an  extreme  lack  of  flexibility,  compounded 
by  shallowness  >of  political  perspective.  The  roots  of  this 
problem  all  go  back  to  the  period  before  the  Carter 
Administration  t<30k  office.  They  lie  in  the  deterioration  of 
U. S.  governmental  processes  and  the  tensions  which  grew  up 
between  legislative  and  executive  branches  in  the  early  1970’ s. 
They  lie  also  in  the  illusions  of  detente.  Detente  as  such, 
hiDwever,  has  little  direct  bearing  >on  the  situation  as  it 
developed  in  the  Horn  from  1977  onward.  The  Russians  did  not 
simply  take  advantage  of  openings  created  by  detente  to  advance 
in  this  region.  Detente  created  no  new  openings  for  them  there. 
It  was  their  own  steady  efforts  that  created  them.  Flexible 
persistence  paid  off.  On  the  American  side,  however,  and  on  that 
of  West  Europeans  with  an  interest  in  Ethiopia,  detente  inhibited 
not  only  the  capacity  to  see  the  strategic  significance  of  what 
was  happening  in  the  Horn,  but  even  dulled  the  sense  of  moral 
C'Ornmitment  to  people  who  had  long  placed  their  hope  in  the  Free 


World. 
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When  Mengistu,  Derg  members  and  Ethiopian  government 

officials  berate  the  Lfnited  States  for  having  let  their  country 

down  in  its  hour  of  need  and  refer  to  American  refusal  to  supply 

spare  parts  and  release  previous  Ethiopian  military  purchases  in 

the  summer  of  1977  after  the  Somali  attack,  they  are  being  very 

selective,  if  not  hypocritical,  for  it  was  they  who  —  with  some 

glee  —  severed  the  American  military  relationship  only  a  few 
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short  months  previously.  Some  of  them  would  clearly  have  been 
willing  to  cut  it  much  earlier  if  the  Russians  had  then  been 
ready  to  step  in.  In  a  larger  sense,  however,  Ethiopians  have 
justification  for  feeling  let  down  by  their  American  and  European 
friends  who,  after  providing  so  much  economic  aid,  creating  so 
many  educational  opportunities,  and  displaying  so  much  sincere 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  country  and  its  problems, 
largely  ignored  it  and  let  it  drift  into  destabl i zat ion  and 
revolution  without  making  serious  efforts  to  affect  the  process. 
Lack  of  Western  will,  nurtured  by  the  illusions  of  detente,  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  creating  these  circumstances. 

Can  the  Grifi  be  Maintained? 

The  visitor  to  Ethiopia  today  is  struck  by  the  relative 

peace  and  order  of  the  central  part  of  the  country,  though  there 

are  many  outlying  regions  to  which  travel  is  not  permitted  and 

insurgency  still  affects  life  in  Tigre  and  Eritrea,  though  it  has 

been  much  reduced  in  the  latter  province  from  the  level  of  1977- 
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1978.  And  while  on  the  surface  —  red  flags,  portraits  of 

Marx,  Engels  and  Lenin,  Commuv'iist  sloganry  everywhere  —  the 
country  gives  the  appearance  of  greater  loyalty  to  the  Soviet 
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system  than  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  where  Russian 

hegefiiony  has  long  been  established,  one  does  not  have  to 

penetrate  very  deep  into  the  society  to  discover  that  Communism 

is  far  from  consolidated.  The  visitor  will  also  be  surprised  to 

find  so  little  direct  evidence  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  presence,  for 

at  least  12,000  Cubans  remain  and  there  is  a  large  group  of 
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Russian  military  and  technical  advisers.  The  Cubans  are  mostly 
in  camps  in  the  countryside,  training  Ethiopian  recruits,  and  the 
Russians  are  much  less  visible  than  the  Americans  were  in  their 
heyday.  The  Russians,  particularly,  seem  uncomfortable  in 

Ethiopia.  No  trend  toward  increasing  Russian  presence  or 
influence  is  evident.  Mengistu  does  not  rely  on  Cubans  or 
Russians  for  his  own  personal  security. 

Cubans  have  stayed  out  of  the  fighting  in  Eritrea  and  some 
Ethiopians  are  beginning  to  complain  about  having  to  go  on  paying 
local  costs  for  them.  Ot  least  250,000  Ethiopians  are  under 
arms,  more  than  half  of  them  fighting  intermittently  in  Tigre, 
Eritrea  and  elsewhere  in  the  north.  Others  are  still  on  the 
alert  in  southern  and  eastern  areas  which  had  been  overrun  by  the 
Somalis,  where  rehabi 1 itat ion  and  resettlement  are  proceeding 
haltingly.  Insurgency  in  these  regions  seems  almost  to  have 
disappeared.  Siad  Barre  no  longer  has  the  resources  to 
sustain  —  or  the  political  momentum  to  inspire  —  insurgency  in 
the  Cgaden  and  Bale.  fi  large  portion  of  the  Somali  population  of 
this  region  —  and  some  Oromos  as  well  —  are  in  refugee  camps  in 
Somalia.  Siad’s  political  dilemma  is  more  acute  than  Mengistu’ s, 
for  any  return  to  an  aggressive  posture  toward  Ethiopia  will 
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uncier'rnirie  his  chances  fon  continuing  to  receive  the  modest 
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military  aid  that  has  finally  been  provided  to  Somalia. 

The  southwestern  coffee  -  producing  provinces,  with  their 
colorful  and  polyglot  populat  io<ns,  have  been  one  of  the  least 
disturbed  parts  of  the  country  throughout  the  revolutionary 
period.  These  were  among  the  last  areas  of  modern  Ethiopia  to  be 
brought  under  imperial  control  in  the  late  I9th  and  early  £0th 
century.  Their  loyalty  to  the  Ethiopian  state  negates  theories 
that  disparage  the  viability  of  modern  Ethiopia  as  an  example  of 
Pfrican  imperialist  colonialism,  an  artificial  polity  that  lacks 
its  own  political  dynamism. 

Ethiopia  is  still  governed  by  Ethiopians,  as  it  always  has 
been.  There  is  still  obvious  pride  in  being  Ethiopian  which 
manifests  itself  in  dozens  of  ways.  Old  patterns  have  reasserted 
themselves.  Mengistu’s  style  of  governing  has  a  good  deal  in 
common  with  that  of  his  imperial  predecessors.  The  country  is 
again,  as  it  was  in  Haile  Selassie’s  time,  focusing  on  education 
and  economic  development.  P  sustained  national  campaign  is  said 
to  have  raised  literacy  markedly.  Several  languages  are  now  used 
for  elementary  school  instruction,  newspapers,  radio  and  TV,  but 
the  status  of  Pmharic,  the  national  language  since  medieval 
times,  remains  firm.  But  there  are  also  sharp  contrasts  with  the 
imperial  era.  None  is  greater  than  among  students,  who  are  now 
perhaps  the  most  docile  element  in  Ethiopian  society  today  — 
studying  and  avoiding  politics.  Everyone  in  Ethiopia  avoids 
politics  now  —  memories  are  too  sharp  of  the  political  turmoil 
of  the  immediate  post -revo 1 ut ionary  years,  culminating  in  the  Red 
Terror  which  raged  in  197S  as  a  deliberate  Derg  effort  to  bring 
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it  under  control.  P’olitical  life,  such  as  it  is,  now  revolves 
around  marching  and  cheering  and  going  to  meetings  to  study  the 
ideological  pronouncement s  of  COPWE,  the  substitute  party  that 
occupies  the  elegant  former  parliament  building  in  the  center  of 
the  capital.  Ethiopia  is  not  only  without  a  party,  as  it  was 
under  the  emperor,  it  now  lacks  a  parliament  and  a  constitution 
'which  it  had  then)  as  well.  The  government’s  title  remains 
Provisional  Military  Government  of  Socialist  Ethiopia  (PMGSE). 
The  workings  of  the  Derg  are  as  mysterious  as  ever.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  evolving  into  either  a  parliament  or  a  party.  It 
may  now  consist  of  no  more  than  30  members. 

Ethiopia’s  real  problems  remain:  modernizat ion,  economic 

development,  how  to  recognize  ethnic  and  regional  diversity  and 
preserve  national  unity.  To  be  dealt  with  they  require  money, 
organization,  patience  and  political  and  administrative  skill. 
Nothing  that  has  occurred  in  the  past  eight  years  offers  basis 
for  belief  that  the  Russian-sty le  "socialist"  approach  to  these 
challenging  tasks,  promises  better  results  than  the  pragmatic 
"capitalist"  approach  that  was  taken,  with  considerable  success, 
in  the  pre-1974  period.  Quite  the  contrary,  for  it  is  already 
becoming  apparent  that  the  Cubans  and  the  Russians  are  much  less 
relevant  to  most  of  these  problems  than  Ethiopia’s  former  friends 
were. 

Ethiopia  is  already  beginning  to  display  many  of  the 
economic  symptoms  that  are  present  in  much  more  advanced  form  in 
countries  which  have  experienced  Soviet-style  "socialism"  for  a 
much  longer  period  of  time:  lagging  agricultural  deliveries. 
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expandiri-  black  market  in  basic  commodities  and  key  export  crops 
(coffee,  e.  g.),  low  pt'oduct  i vity  in  state-run  industry, 
skyrocketing  costs  in  state-operated  agricultural  enterprises, 
inef f i ci ency  and  corruption  in  government  bureaucracies,  rising 
expectations  on  the  part  of  the  population  which  cannot  be  met. 
Far-reaching  plans  have  been  developed  for  collectivization  of 
agriculture.  None  of  these  offers  real  promise  of  easing 
problems  that  are  already  apparent:  peasants  find  the  rigidities 
of  the  present  associations  to  which  they  all  belong 
uncomfortable  and  are  holding  back  on  deliveries  of  produce 
because  of  low  prices  paid  by  state-operated  purchasing  agencies. 
The  Russian  prescription  for  such  difficulties  —  more  rules  and 
regulations,  more  coercion,  more  bureaucrats  devising  more 
plans  —  compounds  the  problems.  There  has  been  no  significant 
industrial  development  in  Ethiopia  since  the  revolution,  little 
new  construction.  The  country’s  limited  resources  are  consumed 
in  maintaining  a  military  establishment  that  is  at  least  six 
times  its  size  under  Haile  Selassie. 

Unless  Ethiopia  can  sharply  reduce  the  proportion  of  revenue 
that  goes  to  support  this  vast  military  apparatus,  prospects  for 
any  economic  development  at  all  are  poor  —  barring,  of  course,  a 
major  input  of  Soviet  economic  aid.  The  Soviets  have  been 
generous  with  military  aid,  but  they  have  been  parsimonious  about 
economic  help.  Great  plans  for  dams  and  irrigation  schemes  have 
been  laid  by  eager  Ethiopian  bureaucrats  before  groups  of  Russian 
technicians.  Nothing  has  happened.  Modest  Russian  efforts  to 
search  for  petroleum,  capitalizing  on  earlier  work,  done  by 
Western  companies,  have  brought  no  results.  The  Russians  have 


been  unwilling  -fco  offer  Ethiopia  a  long-term  petroleum  supply 
guarantee.  Detailed  recent  figures  are  not  available,  but  it 
appears  likely  that  Ethiopia  is  still  receiving  substantially 
more  economic  development  assistance  from  European  countries  and 
international  lending  agencies  than  it  does  from  the  Russians  and 
their  friends.  With  Soviet  economic  prospects  as  poor  as  they 
now  appear  to  be,  how  can  Ethiopia  expect  to  rank  very  high  among 
competing  demands:  Poland,  Cuba,  Afghanistan,  Vietnam...? 

Seen  in  thirty-year  perspective,  the  Russian  effort  to  get 
a  grip  on  Ethiopia  had  few  positive  features  and  these  became 
less  pronounced  as  the  effort  gained  momentum.  Religious  and 
cultural  relations  and  economic  aid  were  maintained  but  not 
expanded  or  increased,  while  priority  went  to  efforts  directed 
toward  destabi 1 ising  Ethiopian  society  and  putting  increasing 
strain  on  the  established  governmental  apparatus.  After  a  period 
of  apparent  doubt  about  the  most  efficacious  way  of  gaining  the 
upper  hand  in  Ethiopia,  the  Russians  in  1976-1977  found 
themselves  with  no  alternative  but  to  play  the  role  of  Ethiopia’s 
defender,  sole  source  of  military  support  and  diY'ect  sponsor  of 
Cuban  troop  assistance  to  neutralize  the  Somali  threat  which  the 
Russians  had  themselves  created  —  in  the  sense  that  no  matter 
what  Somali  irredentist  ambitions  might  have  been,  they  could 
never  have  taken  concrete  military  form  without  massive  Russian 
arms  and  training  assistance.  The  Soviet  Union  was  happy  to 
serve  as  a  model  for  socialism  in  Ethiopia  through  1977  without 
paying  a  price.  The  events  of  1977  forced  the  Russians  to  shift 


o  a  construct i VB  posture  —  if  they  want  to  t urn  Ethiopia  into  a 


model  of  revol  ut  ioriary  success,  Soviet -style,  they  must  pay  for 
it.  But  how? 

Orie  expedient  is  now  workins  itself  out.  The  tripartite 
alliance  which  was  created  in  Aden  in  August  1981  (Libya, 
Ethiopia,  South  Yemen)  represents  an  interim  effort  to  bring 
Gaddafy  to  the  rescue.  Reports  of  Libyan  aid  to  Ethiopia  have 
subsequently  run  as  high  as  S900  million,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
find  even  circumstant ial  evidence  that  resources  approaching 
anything  comparable  to  this  amount  have  been  made  available  to 
Mengistu’s  government.  Libya’s  available  funds  are  contracting 
rapid  1  y. 

If  Ethiopia  is  to  have  any  hope  of  shifting  its  priorities 
to  economic  development  and  self-sustaining  growth,  it  needs 
peace,  both  with  its  neighbors  and  internally.  Peace  has  proved 
elusive  and  the  Soviets  have  little  leverage  on  the  situations 
that  cause  greatest  strain:  Eritrea  and  Tigre,  e.  g.  This  is 
particularly  ironic,  because  both  the  Eritrean  and  Tigrean  rebel 
movements  claim  to  be  Marxist.  Mentgistu  continues  to  take  an 
uncompromising  position  on  Eritrea.  The  latest  offensive 
intended  to  eliminate  Eritrean  insurgency  —  during  the  first 

months  of  198£  —  has  fallen  short  of  its  objective.  Improved 

* 

relations  with  Sudan  could  help  reduce  the  insurgent  threat  in 
Eritrea,  but  the  Russians  have  always  been  leery  of  close 
Eth iopian-Sudanese  ties.  They  are  also  less  than  enthusiastic 
about  too  warm  relations  between  Ethiopia  and  Kenya.  From  the 
Russian  viewpoint  strain  between  Ethiopia  and  its  neighbors 
serves  their  advantage.  But  how  long  does  it  serve  the 
Ethiopians’  interest  to  let  these  strains  persist? 
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MilitaY'y  and  economic  factors  form  the  concrete  issues 
around  which  the  Ethiopian— Russian  relationship  now  revolves. 

The  likelihood  that  these  issues  can  be  worked  out  smoothly  in 
the  years  ahead  appears  poor,  and  even  those  Ethiopians  who  are 
most  eager  to  turn  their  country  into  a  model  junior  partner  of 
the  Soviet  Union  are  bound  to  be  disappointed  by  Russian  capacity 
to  meet  Ethiopia’s  needs  and  expectations.  But  the  problems  are 
not  going  to  be  co>nfined  to  the  material  dimension.  Ethiopians’ 
awareness  of  their  history  and  traditions  is  deep.  Religions  is 
an  important  part  of  this  awareness.  The  Derg  has  been  wary  of 
offending  religious  feelings.  In  the  early  period  of  the 
revolution,  Orthodox  Christianity  was  subtly  downgraded  and  Islam 
upgraded,  but  the  process  never  went  very  far.  While  the 
Orthodox  Church  has  been  deprived  of  some  of  its  traditional 
leadership,  the  heirarchical  structure  has  remained  intact. 

Among  the  population  at  large  the  Orthodox  Church  has  lost  no 
significant  influence.  There  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  a  marked 
resurgence  of  religion  in  Ethiopia.  Current  government  efforts 
to  restrict  evangelical  church  organizations  do  not  appear  to  be 
having  much  effect.  Churches  of  all  denominat ions  are  well  | 

attended;  so  are  mosques.  Among  both  Christians  and  Muslims 
ident i f icat ion  with  Ethiopian  national  traditions  remains  strong 
and  may  even  be  increasing.  The  fact  that  the  country’s 
socialist  leadership  has  felt  compelled  to  communicate  with  the 
population  in  the  old  religious  idiom  is  a  measure  of  the  extent 
Ito  which  religious  habits  of  thinking  remain  embedded  in  the 
Ethiopian  mind.  But  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 


efforts  such  as  the  following  poefn  do  not  strike  the  Ethiopian 
mind  as  ludicrous,  just  as  they  strike  us; 

THE  TRINITY 

The  myth  o-  the  old  book  reveals  in  the  New  Book 
Three  in  Flesh  but  One  in  Soul. 

Three  in  One  and  One  in  Three. 

The  Tv'inity  in  Unity  for  Man’s  Liberty! 

Marx  the  Father,  Engels  the  Son 
find  Lenin  the  Holy  Ghost 

5£ 

Made  the  new  Man  free  from  Slavery! 

The  Russians  have  expended,  close  to  *3  billion  on  the  Horn 
as  a  whole  in  the  past  thirty  years:  well  over  half  a  billion  in 
Somalia  and  more  than  *£  billion  on  Ethiopia,  less  on  Sudan. 
Their  efforts  have  given  them  a  grip  on  the  heart  of  the  Horn  — 
Ethiopia,  but  it  is  far  from  consolidated.  Only  by  expenditure 
of  large  additional  sums  on  economic  development  —  the  area  in 
which  they  have  been  least  willing  to  spend  and  in  which  their 
own  record  is  poorest  —  can  they  hope  to  maintain  their  grip  for 
long.  But  even  with  such  expenditure,  the  trip  can  handly  be 
regarded  as  assured. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1.  See  Sergius  Yakobson,  "Russia  and  Africa",  Part  I  in  tbe 

Slavonic  and  East  European  Review,  Vol.  17,  August  1933;  Part  II 
in  the  same  journal,  Volume  19,  1939—40. 

2.  The  best  survey  of  Russian  involvement  with  Africa  in  the 

19th  and  early  20th  centuries  is  Edward  T.  Wilson,  Russia  and 

Black  Africa  before  World  War  II,  Holmes  &  Meier,  New 
York/London,  1974.  An  often-cited  earlier  work,  Czeslaw  Jesrnan, 
The  Russians  in  Ethiopia  —  An  Essay  in  Futility,  Chatto  &  Windus, 
London,  1958,  is  less  complete.  A  late  20th  century  author  would 
have  to  be  more  hesitant  about  subtitling  such  a  book  "an  essay 
in  futility".  What  seemed  like  a  closed  chapter  in  the  1950’ s 
turned  out  to  be  a  prelude  to  a  great  deal  more  history. 

3.  These  activities  have  been  treated  in  lively  detail  by  Carlo 
Zaghi,  I  Russi  in  Ethiopia,  2  Vols. ,  Guida  Editori,  Naples,  1972. 

4.  See  Wilson,  op.  cit,  p.  54,  58. 

5.  Patricia  Wright,  Conflict  on  the  Nile  —  the  Fashoda  Incident 
of  1898,  Heinemann,  London,  1972. 

6.  Milene  Charles,  The  Soviet  Union  and  Africa,  University 
Press  of  America,  Washingtron,  1980,  pp.  36-39. 

7.  It  is  hardly  accidental  that  the  Soviets  and  their 

surrogates  appear  not  to  have  terminated  support  for  the  Eritrean 
insurgents  until  some  time  in  1977,  for  they  wished  to  keep  open 
the  option  of  expanding  their  influence  in  the  Horn  through 
exploitation  of  Somali  irredentism  and  Eritrean  insurgency  until 
they  felt  sure  of  gaining  a  solid  grip  on  the  centralized 
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Ethiopian  govennrnental  structure-  During  the  first  three  years 
of  the  Ethiopian  revolution,  it  was  not  clear  that  a  centralized 
state  would  survive,  though  the  Soviets  opted  for  it  cecisively 
in  December  1376  when  they  promised  Mengistu  major  military 
assistance  on  condition  that  the  U. S.  military  relationship  be 
severed.  It  is  possible  that  the  Soviets  reinsured  themselves 
even  after  1377  by  continued  ties  to  the  Eritreans  with  some 
support  coming  through  East  Europeans  or  the  Italian  Communists. 
Such  links  could  remain  to  this  day. 

8.  My  study  "Russians  in  the  Horn  -  Opportunism  and  the  Long 

View",  originally  prepared  for  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  shortly  to  be  issued  in  expanded  form  by  the  Wilson  Center  at 
the  Smithsonian,  deals  with  these  questions  at  much  greater 
length. 

3.  During  the  decade  1961-1970  Somalia  received  by  far  the 
largest  pei — capita  foreign  aid  of  any  country  in  the  Horn  region, 
while  Ethiopia  received  the  least.  Per-capita  averages  for  this 
decade  are  as  follows:  Ethiopia  -  *13.80;  Kenya  -  *56.90; 

Somalia  -  *90.00;  Sudan  -  *£&.&£'.  Source  as  for  footnote  Number 
11  below. 

10.  I.M.  Lewis,  fl  Modem  History  of  Somalia,  revised  edition, 
Longmns,  New  York/London,  1980,  provides  the  most  comprehensive 
interpretation  of  developments  in  the  country  since  independence. 
Unfortunately,  like  most  sympathetic  treatments  of  modern  Somali 
history,  it  deals  with  the  break  with  the  Russians  at  the  end  of 
1977  with  more  insight  and  at  greater  length  than  the  period  of 
close  friendship  which  preceded  it. 
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11.  These  arid  most  other  military  and  economic  aid  statistics  in 
this  paper,  unless  otherwise  noted,  are  derived  fr-om  the  annual 
publications  of  the  L'.  S.  firms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
World  Military  Expanditures  and  firm*  Tranafars,  which  have 
appeared  regularly  for  more  than  a  decade,  usually  sumrnariring 
data  for  ten  years  previous  to  the  final  date  covered.  I  have 
gathered  and  analyzed  much  of  this  data  in  a  paper  entitled 

"firming  the  Horn",  presented  to  the  Vllth  Internat ional  Ethiopian 
Studies  Conference,  Lund,  Sweden,  April  £6-£S,  198£. 

1£.  Exact  figures  lOn  Soviet  economic  aid  to  Somalia  are 
difficult  to  obtain.  As  of  1974  the  U. S. S. R.  had  offered 

approximately  $9i2i  million  but  less  than  half  of  this  sum  appears 
to  have  been  drawn  down.  During  the  16  years  196£-1977  the 
United  States  supplied  Somalia  and  Ethiopia  with  economic  aid  as 
follows:  millions) 

Loans  and  Grants  Peace  Corgs  Total.  Economic  Aid 
Somalia  73  5.4  78.4 

Ethiopia  £75.1  33.8  308.9 

Given  the  fact  that  Ethiopia’s  population  was  at  least  eight 
times  that  of  Somalia,  figr  capita  U. S.  aid  to  Somalia  was  at 

twice  the  level  of  per  capita  economic  aid  to  Ethiopia.  U. S, 

economic  aid  to  Somalia  was  probably  equals  to,  and  may  even  have 
exceeded,  Soviet  economic  aid  in  value.  Sources  as  for  footnote 
Number  38  below. 

13.  Good  assessments  of  developments  during  this  period  include 
David  La.it  in,  "The  P'olitical  Economy  of  Military  Rule  in  Somalia" 
i*''  2f  Ma^.ern  AfriSgE  Vol.  14/3,  1976;  and  Brian 
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Crozier,  "The  Soviet  Preserice  in  Somalia",  in  Conflict  Studies, 
February  1975. 

14.  See  Gabriel  Warburg,  isl^amj.  Nat  i_onal.i.srn  and  Q2[Qmunism  in  a 

Society  -  The  Case  of  Sudan,  Cass,  London,  1978,  pp. 

93-140. 

15.  flnwar  Sadat  maintained  he  gave  Nimeiry  warning  —  see 
Warburg,  op.  cit. ,  p.  135. 

16.  The  best  account  of  the  period  is  Christopher  Clapharn,  Haiie 

Gs »  Pnaeger/Longmans,  New  York/London,  1969. 

17.  The  Russian  approach  to  Haile  Selassie  is  reminiscent  in 
many  respects  of  their  approach  to  the  Shah  of  Iran  until  his 
fall. 

18.  For  background  on  Eritrea,  G.  K.  N.  Trevaskis,  EcitCgSi.  6 

Colony  in  Inansiiion,  QUP,  London,  1960,  is  indispensi ble.  No 
study  of  the  Eritrean  rebellion  which  has  appeared  to  date  could 
remotely  qualify  as  either  objective  or  complete.  The  most 
extensive,  Richard  Sherman,  Eritrea  -  The  Revol ut ion. 

Praeger,  New  York,  1980,  provides  a  great  deal  of  data  favorable 
to  the  Eritreans  and  ignores  a  good  deal  that  is  not.  R  study  of 
the  Eritrean  insurgency  by  Haggai  Erlich  now  in  press  at  the 
Hoover  Institution  is  likely  to  prove  more  objective  than  any 
other  which  has  yet  appeared. 

19.  The  U. S.  MRRG  in  Ethiopia  refrained  from  direct  involvement 
in  Ethiopian  operations  against  the  Eritrean  rebels,  but  U. S. 
military  aid  and  counterinsurgency  training  of  Ethiopian  military 
personnel  were  important  in  improving  Ethiopian  performance.  The 
Eritreans  were  well  aware  of  thse  activities  but  chose  to  avoid 


attacks 


Incident  s 
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on  Kagnew  oy'  confrontation  with  Americans, 
which  occuY'Y'ed  weY'e  accidental. 

£0.  Bereke  Habt e-Selassie,  i.n  the  £f  QflliESi 

Monthly  Review  Pr'ess,  New  York/London,  1980,  pY'ovides  both 
indirect  and  direct  conf  iY'mat  ion  of  Soviet  and  other  Communist 
support.  So  do  Halliday  &  Moyneux,  oe*  cit. 

£1.  Foy'  interesting  data  on  student  psychology  see  David  C. 
Korten,  Planned  Change  in  a  Traditional  Society  -  Psychoiosicai 
SX  iD  Ethiopia.  Praeger,  New  York/London, 

197£,  esp.  pp.  £39-271. 

££.  The  Peace  CoY'ps  became  a  special  target  of  the  left  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  about  this  time,  a  phenomenon  which  merits 
moY'e  comparative  study.  From  its  inception  the  Peace  Corps  had 
drawn  intense  hostility  from  the  left  in  Latin  America.  In 
Turkey,  the  Peace  CoY'ps  fell  victim  even  more  rapidly  than  in 
Ethiopia  to  mounting  leftist  agitation  dur'ing  this  period.  There 
was  bitter  irony  in  these  developments  in  light  of  the  great 
lengths  to  which  both  Peace  Corps  leadership  and  Y'ank  and  file 
had  gone  to  demarcate  Peace  Corps  undeY'taking  from  all  other  U.  S. 
Government  operat i ons. 

£3.  Ethiopian  Students  Union  of  North  America  and  Ethiopian 
Students  Union  of  Europe. 

£4.  Though  technically  Ethiopia  remained  a  monarchy,  with  Crown 
Prince  Asfa  Wossen,  incapacitated  in  London,  declared  king  of 
deposition  of  the  EmpeY'or.  The  declaration  was  Y'evoked  in  Mar'ch 
1975  when  all  r'ciyal  titles  were  abolished. 

£5.  So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  some  of  them  pY'ovoke  doubt  by  the 
very  vehemence  of  their  denials.  This  is  especially  true  of 
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Halliday  &  Moyneus,  og-  Slt.  ,  p.  214,  e.  g.  ,  who  rnairitain  that  the 
U.  S.  tried  to  preverit  the  Ethiopian  revolution  and  go  to  great 
lengths  to  impugn  American  motives  from  a  bewildering  variety  of 
contradictory  angles  both  before  and  after  1374.  Marina  Ottaway, 
Soviet  and  BEQgrican  IsfliigDSS  iH'  0f!2i.£§»  Praeger,  New 
York,  1932,  pp.  90,  91,  &  103,  iDiSlT  SiiSi  makes  the  same 
assertions  more  naively,  pronouncing  the  Russians  blameless  of 
any  inolvernent  with  the  Ethiopian  revolution  until  the  end  of 
1976. 

£6.  There  had  long  been  doubt  about  the  Crown  Prince’s  ability 
to  succeed  his  father,  and  about  his  father’s  willingness  to  have 
him  as  successor,  but  during  the  early  1970’ s  Haile  Selassie  had 
taken  steps  to  underscore  his  commitment  to  his  eldest  son’s 
succession,  a  position  he  reiterated  to  Asrata  Kassa  when  he 
appointed  him  President  of  the  Crown  Council  in  August  1971. 
There  was  a  widespread  assumption  among  the  Ethiopian  elite, 
including  younger  government  officials  who  were  positive  toward 
him,  that  the  Crown  Prince  on  accession  would  take  immediate 
steps  to  share  power  with  parliament  as  a  committed 
constitutional  monarch  and  would  permit  political  parties  to 
function.  He  described  these  intentions  to  me  at  length  in  a 
private  audience  I  had  with  him  in  August  1972. 

£7.  This  problem  was  compounded  when  U. S.  Ambassador  E.  Ross 
Adair  left  his  post  in  January  1974  for  medical  reasons.  He  was 
not  replaced  and  a  weak  embassy  staff  was  hard  put  to  maintain 
contact  with  Ethiopian  officialdom,  let  alone  influential  private 
Ethiopians,  during  the  confusing  and  fast-moving  situation  in  the 


months  that  followed.  There  was  an  American  ambassador  in 
Ethiopia  for  only  16  of  the  next  5A  months  —  i.e.  between 
January  1974  and  July  1978,  when  Frederick  Chapin,  appointed  by 
President  Carter  and  accepted  by  Mengistu,  took  up  his  post. 

£8.  For  one  attempt  at  unraveling  the  still  mysterious 
maneuverings  in  and  among  various  elements  in  the  armed  forces 
that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Derg  (which  simply  means 
"cc-mmitt  ee"  in  Amharic),  see  Marina  and  David  Ottaway, 
Ethiopia  —  Empire  in  Reyol ut ion.  Holmes  4  Meier,  New  York/London, 
1978,  pp.  48-52. 

£3.  A  Gojjami  Amhara,  reputed  to  be  a  conservative  nationalist 
at  heart,  he  played  a  prominent  role  during  the  *’rst  three  years 
of  the  revolution  and  was  regarded  as  second  in  power  to 
Mengistu.  He  was  liquidated  in  November  1977,  charged  with 
placing  the  interests  of  Ethiopia  ahead  of  the  interests  of 
social  ism. 

30.  I  am  currently  involved  in  an  attempt,  in  partnership  with 
Haggai  Erlich  of  Tel  Aviv  University,  to  chronicle  in  detail  the 
year  1974  in  Ethiopia  in  order  to  establish  1)  what  is  known  and 
can  be  explained  and  2)  what  is  not  known  and  needs  to  be 
clarified  in  respect  to  this  hectic  and  dramatic  year. 

31.  I  was  recently  told  by  an  Ethiopian  now  living  in  Europe  who 
was  in  continual  contact  with  many  leading  figures  in  Addis  Ababa 
during  1974  (but  not  himself  in  a  governmental  position)  that  the 
Hungarian  embassy,  and  specifically  tr;e  Hungarian  cultural 
attache,  had  served  as  an  important  point  of  contact  with  Derg 
elements  during  this  time.  The  cultural  attache  is  said  to  have 
cultiated  relat ionsh ips  with  military  and  security  officers  who 


had  originally  been  selected  in  the  early  1970' s  for  anti- 
hijacking  and  counter-terror  training  and  came  to  form  an 
activist  clique  who  members  felt  a  strong  link  with  each  other. 
1  have  been  unable  to  confirm  this  information  from  other 
sources,  but  note  that  Soviet  use  of  satellite  diplomatic  and 
intelligence  personnel  for  politically  risky  subversive 
operations  in  many  parts  of  the  world  seems  to  have  expanded  from 
the  late  19£0’s  onward.  If  the  “anti-hijackers",  as  the  group  is 
said  to  have  become  known  in  1974,  actually  fell  under  Communist 
influence  and  control,  this  ws  an  ironic  turn  of  events,  for 
originally  Ethiopian  personnel  were  trained  in  various  forms  of 
countei — subversion  techniques  by  Israel  and  the  United  States. 

32.  For  a  more  extensive  review  of  this  period,  see  my 
"Communism  and  Ethiopia"  in  Problems  of  £ommunlsrn.  May- June  1961. 
Citations  to  this  article  include  much  of  the  published  reporting 
and  source  material  on  this  period. 

33.  COPWE,  the  Commission  for  Organizing  the  Party  of  the 
Workers  of  Ethiopia,  was  finally  set  up  at  the  end  of  1979  and 
held  its  first  congress  in  June  1980.  Though  it  performs  some  of 
the  functions  opf  a  Communist -type  party,  it  has  not  been  allowed 
to  develop  an  independent  leadership  structure  —  its  leadership 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  Derg  and  government. 

34.  It  was  these  efficient  fighter  aircraft,  more  than  any  other 
single  factor,  that  enabled  the  Ethiopians  to  stem  the  Somali 
advance  in  the  summer  of  1977.  The  Soviet-supplied  Somali 
;airforce  was  quickly  neutralized  by  the  Ethiopians  wh~>se  ftmerican 
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training  as  pilots  was  also  superior  to  that  the  Somalis  had  been 
given. 

35.  The  reports  were  well  founded  and  stemmed  from  advance 
briefings  given  by  Derg  members  to  meetings  of  Ethiopian 
diplomats  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  on  how  to  minimise  the 
public  relations  consequences  of  the  brutal  and  destructive 
offensive  that  was  planned.  Kissinger,  as  a  result  of  such 
reporting,  sent  a  strong  personal  warning  to  the  Derg  which  is 
believed  to  have  caused  some  modification  of  plans. 

36.  Revolutionary  Ethiopia  inherited  a  well— managed  fiscal  and 
financial  structure  from  the  imperial  regime  and  kept  some  of  the 
same  men  who  had  managed  it  for  the  emperor  in  authority.  The 
country’s  financial  situation  was  also  aided  by  high  coffee 
prices  during  the  mid-1970’s. 

37.  In  1978  dollars,  military  aid  received  by  Somalia  during  the 

years  1974-1977,  almost  all  of  which  came  from  the  U. S. S. R.  or 
allied  Communist  states,  is  calculated  at  $396  million  by  PCDA, 
with  a  current  ("then-year")  dollar  value  of  $340  million.  See 
Wor^d  Military  and,  firms  Transvers,  1970-1979,  flCDfi 

Publication  Number  11£,  Washington,  1968,  p.  118. 

38.  The  figure  is  from  the  USflID  publications,  U. S.  Overseas 

~  ~7~ 

Loans  and  Grants  QPllflat _ions  and  Loan  July 

1,  1945-September  30,  1981,  Washington,  1982. 

39.  I  have  not  gathered  complete  statistics  on  this  subject,  but 
it  appears  probably  from  available  data  that  the  United  States 
alone  actually  supplied  Somalia  with  more  economic  aid  during  the 
period  1960-1977  than  the  Soviet  Union  did  —  $91.8  million 
according  to  the  USfilD  publication  cited  in  the  preceding 
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footnote.  With  the  norrnous  upsurge  in  refugee  assistance  since 
1977,  U. S.  allocations  rose  dramatically,  totaling  *17£.3  million 
during  the  period  197S*-1981  <exclusive  of  $40.4  million  in 
military  assistance,  1960-1981).  It  is  apparent  that  the  U. S. 
has  underwritten  much  of  the  cost  of  the  refugees  resulting  from 
the  Somali  attack  on  Ethiopia.  Seen  in  a  broader  context,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  poured  in  the  arms,  and  the  U. S.  (and  other 

Western  countries)  have  paid  for  the  consequences  of  the  over¬ 
arming:  the  refugees.  The  Soviets  are  not  known  to  hAve 

contributed  anything  to  refugee  relief  in  either  Somalia  or 
Eth iopia. 

40.  Soviet  Ethiopianist  Maria  Rait  provided  a  summary  of  the 
current  Soviet  line  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Vllth 
International  Conference  on  Ethiopian  Studies,  Lund,  Sweden,  in 
April  1982,  "Peaceful  Borders  on  the  Horn  of  Africa".  Ethiopians 
present  at  the  conference  did  not  find  the  page  convincing. 

41.  See,  e. g. ,  Halliday  &  Molyneus,  og.  c^t. ,  p.  £42. 

42.  Idem,  p.  2&&. 

43.  This  rather  scholastic  distinction  loomed  large  in  Carter 
Administration  decisions  on  military  aid  to  m  any  countries.  To 
most  receiving  countries  it  appeared  to  be  mere  sophistry 
designed  to  camouflage  American  desire  to  withhold  aid  for 
various  other  reasons. 

44.  It  can  be  argued  that  if  the  U. S.  had  withheld  military  aid 
in  1974  or  1975,  instead  of  greatly  increasing  it  and 
•facilitating  additional  arms  sales  for  cash,  the  Derg’s  already 
strong  pro-Soviet  declaratory  stance  might  have  been  miodified. 
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Such  an  approach  couild  also  have  had  the  result  of  forcing  the 
Soviets  much  sooner  to  make  binding  commitments  to  the  Derg  on 
military  aid  —  and  perhaps  even  economic  suport.  In  retrospect, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  an  American  appv'oach  could  have 
been  effective  except  as  part  of  a  more  coherent  effort  to 
persuade  the  leaders  of  the  Ethiopian  revolution  that  orientation 
to  the  Soviet  Union  ws  not  in  their  country’s  ultimate  interest 
—  the  kind  of  sophisticated  political  initiative  which  the  U. S. 
seemed  incapable  of  undertaking  during  this  period. 

45.  There  are  remarkable  parallels  between  the  Iran  — 
miscalculation,  unexpected  reallying  of  a  country  which  seemed  to 
be  disintegrat ing,  followed  by  better  performance  militarily  of  a 
country  that  had  been  dependent  upon  American  equipment  and  U. S. 
concepts  of  military  leadership.  There  are  also  interesting 
parallels  —  and  substantial  differences  —  between  the  Ethiopian 
and  Iranian  revolutions.  I  plan  to  devote  a  future  essay  to  some 
comparisons. 

46.  The  assertions  of  many  writters  who  have  chosen  to  believe 
otherwise  to  the  contrary  (Halliday  &  Molyneau,  og.  cit. ,  give  a 
distorted  account  of  these  events  on  pp.  S23-231),  no  one  in  the 
Carter  Administration  promised  military  suppov't  to  Somalia  for 
anything  other  than  defense  of  its  own  territory. 

47.  If  the  Derg  had  not  leaped  to  break  the  U. S.  military 
relationship  in  April  1S77,  it  might  have  been  able  to  persuade 
the  U.S.  to  provide  military  support  when  the  Somalis  attacked. 
Here  it  might  also  be  argued,  however,  that  if  the  Carter 
Administration  had  had  a  larger  view  of  U.S.  strategic  interests 
in  the  Horn/S. W.  Asia/Indian  Ocean  region  and  less  preoccupat ion 
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with  the  morality  of  arms  trarisfe^'s,  some  degree  of  flexiaility 
might  have  permitted  supply  of  badly  rieeded  spare  parts  for  F- 
5E’ s,  e* 3. ,  which  had  a  direct  and  clear  relationship  to  defense 
of  the  country  against  aggression.  Though  no  commitments  to 
Somalia  were  made  at  this  time  or  in  the  subsequent  two  years, 
there  was  nevertheless  a  small  group  of  short-sighted  advocates 
of  support  for  the  Somalis  in  the  Cartev'  Administration.  This 
group,  suprisingly,  included  more  men  known  as  liberals  than 

conservat ives.  The  principal  result  of  its  influence  at  this 
time  was  to  discourage  creative  strategic  thinking  about 
Eth  iopia. 

48.  For  additional  detail  see  my  "Communism  and  Ethiopia",  loc. 
cit . 

43.  Though  an  ancient  Muslim  city  with  a  distinct  Semitic 
population  and  language  of  its  own,  Harar  has  a  special  emotional 
significance  to  Ethiopians,  for  it  was  the  conquest  of  Harar  by 
the  Emperor  Menelik  in  January  1887  that  completed  the  process  of 
restoring  the  Empire  to  what  Ethiopians  considered  its  ancient 
glo'ry,  for  the  Egyptians  had  occupied  Harar  and  A  large  sectio>n 
of  the  adjacent  coastal  region  in  the  previous  decade.  Ras 
Makonnen  was  governor  of  Harar  when  his  son,  the  future  Haile 
Selassie,  was  born  in  189£.  The  site  of  Ethiopia’s  principal 
military  academy,  Harar  played  a  political  role  in  modern 
imperial  Ethiopia  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  population  or 
economic  importance.  Loss  of  it  to  the  Somalis  would  have 
discredited  Mengistu’s  regime  as  unable  to  protect  true  Ethiopian 
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ristional  interests.  See  "T’le  Province  of  Harar"  in  rn'  Ethiooian 
»  London,  1977,  pp.  ia7-£l£:. 

50.  These  figures  are  from  ftCDP,  oo.  ci.t.  in  footnote  Number  3 

7,  p.  99.  Figures  are  not  yet  available  for  Russian  military  aid 
deliveries  to  Ethiopia  in  1980,  1981,  and  1982,  but  some  have 

continued  each  year. 

51.  The  phrase  is  from  Nimrod  Novik,  On  the  Shores  of  Ba^-el.- 
Mandeb  — -  SoWet  Diplomacy  and  Refl_iona^  D^E!5Il3i£S»  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Foreign  P'olicy  Research  Institute  Monogram  Number 
£6,  Philadelphia,  1979. 

52.  I  have  experienced  these  complaints  personally  both  as  a 

government  official  and  as  a  private  researcher  on  many  occasions 

since  1978.  The  Soviets  have  exploited  these  Ethiopian  feelings 

—  whether  genuine,  naive  or  feigned,  to  encourage  the  conclusion 

that  the  United  States  is  a  country  on  which  not  a  great  deal  of 

reliance  can  be  placed  over  time.  Nevertheless,  the  ftmerican 

visitor  to  Ethiopia  is  invariably  currently  impressed  with  the 

vast  amount  of  residual  pro— fimerican  feeling  which  remains  in  the 

country,  much  more  so,  unfortunately,  than  in  Somalia,  where  the 

country’s  political  and  military  misadventures,  and  the  resulting 

refugee  burden,  have  encouraged  some  degree  of  dour  xenophooia. 

9 

53.  See  my  "Communism  and  Etyhiopia",  loc.  £it . ,  as  well  as  a 
forthcoming  article,  "Ethiopia  1981"  which  chronicles  some  of  my 
experiences  anti  impressions  during  a  visit  in  February  1961. 
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